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NATIONAL RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


HE campaign of education in connection with 
the proposed National Reserve Association is 
surely if slowly crystalizing public opinion. 

No objections have thus far been raised to the essen- 
tial reserve and currency features of the proposition. 
The only criticisms are directed against administra- 
tive provisions, and consist of the expression of fears 
of Wall Street control, more or less intermingled with 
talk about the alleged money trust. Such criticisms 
are being met in a logical manver by the advocates 
of the measure, who are wisely disposed to give due 
consideration to every argument and doubt expressed 
in opposition. 


The National Citizens League, in one of its an- 
nouncements, sums up present conditions as follows: 
“Our banking system drives money into concentra- 
tion in New York. There it is lent on stocks and 
bonds and used in promotions and flotations. The 
system has made stocks and bonds collateral super- 
jor in convertibility to commercial paper If, then, stocks 
and bonds—investment and speculative securities—are 
deprived of this superiority; if a market is provided 
for commercial paper, the “Money Trust” will lose 
its control over money and credit. A National Re- 
serve Association will do this. It can not deal in 
stocks and bonds. It can deal only in commercial 
paper. It will create a rediscount market. It will 
change commercial paper from an asset convertible 
into cash or bank credit only at its maturity into an 
asset immediately convertible through rediscount. 
It will destroy the dependence of banks on stocks and 
bonds as the only collateral instantly convertible 
into cash. A rush to convert stocks and bonds into 
cash destroys their marketability and precipitates 
panic. If commercial paper supplants them as the 
preferred security, and a market for it is created, 
there will be no panics. 


The London Economist declares that “the chief 
interest in the bill, which is ‘to incorporate the Nation- 
al Reserve Association of the United States, and for 


other purposes,’ centers in the clause which is to pre- 
vent holding companies from controlling strings of 
banks and the reserve association. It is there pro- 
vided that if the same persons, partnership, or cor- 
poration own more than 40 per cent. of the stock of 
more than one bank, such owners shall be entitled 
to vote only the stock of one bank in the management 
of the central organization, regardless of how many 
banks they may control. The case for the bill is set 
out by the Hon. A. Piatt Andrew in convenient form 
in three addresses on ‘the purpose and origin of the 
proposed banking legislation.’ Professor Andrew 
shows that, though the Commission has learnt much 
from European monetary experience, the draft bill 
makes no attempt to trans-plant European methods 
into America, where conditions are essentially differ- 


ent, but offers an American solution of a bien 


which has no parallel in any other country.” 


Irving T. Bush, President of the Bush terminals) 


in New York says: “The bill of the Monetary Com- 
mission is now before us and represents nearly four 
years’ work by a commission of Democrats and Re- 
publicans appointed by Congress to suggest legisla- 
tion. I for one believe in giving it the most careful 
consideration. The fact that the report is unanimous, 
signed by every member, Democrat and Republican 
alike, without a suggestion of a minority report, shows 
the high, non-partisan view the commission has taken 
and entitles their suggestions to the respect of the 
community.” 

Dean Joseph French Johnson, in a recent address 


before the Economic Club of Boston, spoke as follows 


of the question of monopolistic control: “The 
so-called Money Trust is the same old bogey with 
which demagogues have frightened the simple Simons 
of all ages. Apparently its mouth is no bigger, its 
teeth no sharper, its appetite no fiercer or its blood- 
sucking tentacles no longer nor more numerous than 
when, under the name of Julian, in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian Era, it bought the Roman Em- 
pire, nor than when the disguise of a Venetian banker 
it financed the Crusades in return for a first mort- 
gage upon Christendom. It has been a busy dragon. 
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For alleged devilish purposes it founded the Bank 
of England, and the first and second Banks of the 
United States. It is said to have had a frightful 
orgy in the panic of 1857, which it precipitated.” But 
it was the opportunity of our Civil War that gave it 
preeminence in America, for by a most diabolical 
conspiracy it is declared to have brought about the 
redemption of the greenback, the demonetization of 
silver and the adoption of the gold standard.” 

‘The following is from the Buffalo News: “It 
will take time to make national.confidence the habit 
of our people, but it will come when the people find 
that a money panic is about the last thing they have 
to dread in times of stringency, no matter what the 
situation of business that causes it. Wall street loses 
its grip, if it really has a grip, on money when the 
proposed plan is enacted into law.” 

One of “Holland’s” recent New York letters con- 
tained this comment on the National Reserve Associ- 
ation: “According to reports which have been re- 
ceived here, the address was an earnest and thorough 
exposition of the fundamental features of the Mone- 
tary Commission’s report. It was made apparent at 
this meeting that so important a body as the Chamber 
of Commerce of Columbus is now most favorably in- 
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clined toward the new plan. Approving opinion is. 
it is reported, shared by both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, and the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, we 
hear, now purposes to push the campaign for mone- 
tary reform, doing this with the aid both of Republi- 
cans and of Democrats. Similar information has come 
to New York from other parts of the country. The 
people now understand that, first of all, there is no 
politics except in the higher and statesmanlike sense, 
in this movement; next, that the plan will make it 
impossible to centralize money power in any section 
of the country or with any group of capitalists; third, 
that the plan will ultimately eliminate government 
bonds as a security for currency, thereby doing away 
with the rigidity which has been the weakness of the 
present currency system. Then, too, there is gen- 
eral approval of the utilization of prime commercial 
paper as a basis for currency, especially in view of 
the fact that the plan of the Monetary Commission 
includes the machinery for speedy r2demption of cur- 
rency while making it certain that in times of great 
and entirely healthful demands for currency an 
abundance of it shall be provided, while in other 
times currency will be retired, or, in other words, the 
elasticity of our currency system will be perfected.” 


MORTUARY RECORD REPORTED DURING FEBRUARY 1912. 
Bartman, F. H.—Director Concordia Savings Bank, Concordia, Mo. 


Blum, Sr., Henry—President Germania Bank, 


Savannah, Ga. 


Bunting, Wm. M.—Member Executive Committee of the Beacon Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
Butt, C. H.—Cashier Vaiden Bank, Vaiden, Mis». 

Brand, Egbert M.—President Brand Banking Co., Lawrenceville, Ga. 

Brown, Edwin F.—Vice-President Central Trust Co., of Illinois, Chicago, Il. 

Chapman, Wm. Henry—President Savings Bank of New London, New London, Conn. 
Colebrook, Wm. H.—Director City Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dodd, Samuel M.—Director National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dowler, Eli Riley—President Braddock Trust Co., Braddock, Pa. 


Farber, Harmon—President Bellville Savings 


Bank, Bellville, Ohio. 


Glenn, J. M.—President Bank of Collierville, Collierville, Tenn. 

Green, Henry—Cashier First National Bank, Sterling, Il. 

Groos, Frederick—Of F. Groos & Co., San Antonio, Texas. 

Haines, H. H.—President National Bank of Rising ‘Sun, Rising Sun, Md. 
Hardy, Silas—President Winchester National Bank, Winchester, N. H. 
Harris, Frank E.—Director Peoples Bank, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Hawley, Edwin—Director Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Hill, Chas. L.—Director American National 


Bank, Leadville, Colo. 


Hinkley, Chas. W.—Director Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Jones, Joshua A.—Cashier Fourth National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 
Kimball, Otis—Director Commonwealth Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

King, Geo. E.—Director Citizens National Bank, Des Moines, Iowa. 
King, Rufus J.—President Third National Bank, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kingsley, W. J. P.—President Farmers National Bank, Rome, N. Y. 
Leake, Judge W. W.—President Peoples Bank, St. Francisville, La. 
Madera, T. R.—Director San Leandro State Bank, San Leandro, Cal. 


Martin, Frank—Treasurer Indiana Trust Co., 


Indinapolis, Ind. 


Morris, Calrary—Chairman of the Board of the Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Nichols, Caleb F.—President Cohasset Savings Bank, Cohasset, Mass. 

Porter, H. G.—President First National Bank, Deland, Ill. 

Read, Geo. W.—Assistant Cashier Yonkers Savings Bank, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Reitze, Wm. F.—Assistant Cashier Old National Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Russ, Edward—Director Trust Company of New Jersey, Hoboken, N. J. 

Ryan, Edward—Director First National Bank, Hancock, Mich. 

Scofield, G. E.—Vice-President Citizens Savings Bank, Stamford, Conn. 

Seavey, Mark—Vice-President Merchants National Bank, Aurora, Ill. 

Smith, Wm. B.—Vice-President Puritan Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Stallcup, M. H.—President Citizens Bank, Sikeston, Mo. 

Sweet, C. E.—Vice-President The First National Bank, Concordia, Kans. 

Swezey, L. T.—President The Vermilion National Bank, Vermilion, S. D. 

Thalmann, Ernst—Senior Member firm of Ladenburg. Thalmann & Co., New York City. 
Trefzger, Frank—President Illinois National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 

Van Nuys, Isaac Newton—V.-P. Farmers & Merchants Nat. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BILLS OF LADING. 


There has been considerable activity during the 
past month in the promotion of Bills of Lading legis- 
lation. On Friday and Saturday, February 16 and 17, 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the United 
States Senate, of which Moses E. Clapp of Minnesota 
is Chairman, gave all day hearings upon S. No. 957 
(the companion bill to the Stevens bill in the House 
H. R. No. 4726) relating to bills of lading. The prin- 
cipal feature of this bill is to make carriers responsible 
upon false bills of lading signed by their agents, and 
the time was devoted to hearing arguments and testi- 
mony in behalf of the proponents of the measure. The 
American Bankers Association was represented by 
Chai*mar Hollister and Messrs. Ingle and Wexler of 
the Bill of Lading Committee, together with Mr. John 
F. Hagey of Chicago, representing Mr. Wetmore of 
the Committee; and Professor Samuel Williston of 


Harvard University, the author of the Uniform Bills 
of Lading Act, was associated with General Counsel 
Paton in support of the measure. 


There was also a 
large delegation representing numerous commercial or- 
ganizations. At the close of the hearings, a recess was 
taken to Friday, March 1, for the purpose of giving 
the representatives of the railroads an opportunity to 
be heard. 

On Saturday, February 3, and again on February 
10, General Counsel Paton attended hearings before 
the Committee on Courts of Justice of the Virginia 
House of Delegates in behalf of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading Act. The bill was opposed by attorneys rep- 
resenting certain railroads. On February 15 the Com- 
mittee on Courts-of Justice reported favorably the 
Uniform Bill of Lading Act and it is now on the ca!- 
endar of the House of Delegates of Virginia. 


LAW COMMITTEE. 


The Law Committee of the Association have ar- 
ranged to devote the week beginning February 26 to 
a series of conferences with bankers in a number of 
the leading cities of the West, having for their ob- 
ject the ascertaining of conditions relating to savings 
deposits and their special investment, the investiga- 
tion of which subject was devolved upon the commit- 
tee by a resolution of the Executive Council. At the 
date of this writing, these conferences are in progress. 
General Counsel, who is a member of the Law Com- 
mittee, found it impossible to accompany the Commit- 
tee as originally planned owing to the necessity of 
being in Washington at the Bill of Lading hearing 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
on March 1. 


NEW YORK FORGERY STATUTE. 


Proposed Legislation for Amendment to the Penal 
Law of New York to meet the Decisions of the Court 
of Appeals in the cases of People vs. Isaacson, and 
of the Appellate Division, (202 N. Y., 456), and People 
vs. Brown & Taub, (140 App. Div., 591). 

(Prepared by Julius Henry Cohen, as Counsel for 
the National Association of Credit Men, and Thomas 
B. Paton, as Counsel for The American Bankers 
Association.) 

Amend sub-division 4 of Section 889 of the Penal 
Law of the State of New York, by adding thereto the 
following: 

4. The altering, erasing, obliterating or destruc- 
tion of any account, book of account, record or writ- 
ing, or the making of a false entry in an account, 
statement of financial condition, or book of accounts, 
or the wilful omission of material entries in such ac- 
count, statement or books of account, by any person, 
whether by his own hand or the hand of another, if 
made with intent to defraud creditors, or to conceal a 
crime, or to conceal from creditors or stockholders or 
other persons interested, matters materially affecting 
the financial condition of any individual, corporation, 
association or partnership; or to provide a basis for 
the obtaining of credit or property by or for such 
individual, corporation, association or partnership, 
shall render such person guilty of forgery in the third 
degree, within the meaning of this section; but this 
provision shall not apply to any clerk, bookkeeper, 
or other employee, who, without personal profit or 
gain, merely executes the orders of his employer. 

Memorandum. on behalf of National Association 
of Credit Men in support of Amendment _to Section 
889 of the Penal Law. 

Section 889 of the present Penal Law of New 
York provides as follows: 

“A person who, with intent to defraud or to con- 
ceal any larceny, or misappropriation by any person 
of any money or property: 

1. Alters, erases, obliterates, or destroys an ac- 
count, book of accounts, record, or writing belonging 
to, or appertaining to the business of a corporation, 
association, public office or officer, partnership or 
individual, or 

2. Makes a false entry in such account or book 
of account, or 

3. Wilfully omits to make true entry of any 
material particular in any such account, or book of 
accounts, made written, or kept by him or under his 
direction, 

Is guilty of forgery in the third degree. 

The proposed amendment to this section is necess- 
itated by the construction given the statute in its 
present form by the courts in two recent cases. 
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The first is that of People vs. Brown, 140 App. 
Div. 591. From the records and briefs in the case, 
it appears that the defendants were engaged in the 
cotton and dry goods business in the City of New 
York. In January 1907, they issued to various com- 
mercial agencies an alleged statement of their finan- 
cial condition, which showed a total worth of both 
partners, in and out of the business, of $52,691.68. To 
this financial statement, signed by the defendants, 
there was attached the certificate of an accountant 
to the effect that the statement was true and accurate 
as shown by the books of the defendants. Shortly 
prior to the issuance of this statement, the account- 
ant, at the request of the defendants, opened for them 
a new set of books. In the ledger one of the books 
thus opened, there appeared under the heading, “L. 
Brown, Capital Acct.” the following entry. “Jan. 1, 
Sunds. $26,345.84.” This sum, it will be noted, is 
exactly one-half of the total capital of both partners, 
given in the financial statement referred to, and 
obviously signifies that the capital of Brown is $26,- 
345.84. 

In January 1908, the defendants failed and were 
put into bankruptcy. Instead of a surplus of $52,000 
there was an apparent deficit. Investigation in the 
Bankruptcy Court disclosed that the financial state- 
ment given to the commercial agencies was based 
upon an alleged merchandise inventory of $49,978.25, 
which had been furnished to the accountant as the 
basis of opening the new set of books, by the defend- 
ants. Evidence was given in the criminal case tend- 


ing to show that the figures on this inventory were 
false, and that according to the true inventory, the 


merchandise item amounted to only $25,243.66—in 
other words, the merchandise item was almost doubled. 
There were many other circumstances in the case, 
unnecessary to detail here, which led the jury to con- 
vict the defendants. 

The facts having been laid before the prosecut- 
ing authorities by the creditors the defendants were 
indicted, charged with forgery in the third degree 
under the statute quoted, in having made in the book 
of accounts appertaining to their business the false 
entry, “Jan. 1. Sunds. $26,345.84.” After a protracted 
trial, both defendants were convicted. Upon appeal 
to the Appellate Division in the First Department, 
the conviction was reversed and the defendants were 
discharged, the Court not going into the merits of the 
evidence, but holding that the forgery statute, in so 
far as applicable to such a situation, did not con- 
demn the making of a false entry by a person in 
his own books, but only by one charged with the 
duty to keep books for another. The position of the 
Court is thus succinctly stated: 

“The object in view in this statute, as it seems 
to us, was to protect the corporation, association, 
partnership or individual who owned the books from 
being defrauded by means of false entries or altera- 
tions therein. The statute was intended to be a 
protection against domestic or internal attack, against 
treachery and betrayal from within, and so read, all 
of its parts are consistent and the statute itself is 
reasonable.” 

The other case is that of People Ex Rel Isaacson 
V. Fallon, 202 N. Y. 456. In this case, the record 
and briefs in the Court of Appeals disclose that the 
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defendant had two places of business, one in the 
Borough of Manhattan, the other in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, City of New York. He failed and was 
thrown into bankruptcy in February, 1908. In July, 
1907, he had issued a financial statement to a credi- 
tor showing a surplus of approximately $88,000, and 
in September, 1907, a statement to another creditor 
showing a similar surplus. As late as January 29th, 
1908, he added to the statement given the latter cred- 
itor in September, 1907, a postscript to the effect that 
the statement was true and that he had not lost any 
of “the said capital,” nor withdrawn any from his 
business, and that he had a clean worth over and 
above his indebtedness of fully $80,000. Upon his 
failure, his affairs were rigorously investigated in the 
Bankruptcy Court. In passing upon his application 
for the confirmation of a bankruptcy composition the 
Referee found that the financial statements given 
for the purpose of obtaining credit were false and 
that a few weeks prior to his failure the defendant 
had transferred to a lady, to whom he was engaged 
to be married, a piece of real estate, his equity in 
which he valued at $17,300, and about $3,300 in cash. 


The Referee in Bankruptcy found that the trans- 
fers in this case were made with the intent to hinder, 
delay and defraud his creditors. The defendant, it 
appeared, had accomplished the transfer of the money 
to his fiancee by directly indorsing over to her checks 
received by him as the proceeds of sales to his cus- 
tomers. His books disclosed neither the making of 
the sale nor the receipt of payment therefor. It 
was apparently by accident that these sales and the 
transfer of their proceeds were discovered. Informa- 
tion was laid before a magistrate in Brooklyn, charg- 
ing the defendant with the crime of forgery in the 
third degree in having omitted to make true entry 
in his books of the particulars of one of the sales 
involved in the transfer. Neither the sale nor the 
payment therefor was entered in any of his books. 
When payment was received, the check was immed- 
iately indorsed over to his fiancee, who deposited 
it in a bank account standing in her name, from which 
it was shortly thereafter withdrawn. The defendant 
was charged with wilfully omitting to make an entry, 
in order to conceal the dispositicn of his property. 

After many hearings before the magistrate, the 
defendant who put in no evidence was held for the 
action of the Grand Jury. He thereupon sued out a 
writ of habeas corpus to test the validity of his 
detention and the Special Term discharged him, hold- 
ing that the forgery statute did not apply in the case 
of a man omitting to make an entry in his own books. 
This decision was affirmed in the Appellate Division 
on the opinion in the Brown & Taub case (142 App. 
Div. 908), and on appeal to the Court of Appeals, the 
construction of the forgery statute adopted in the 
Brown & Taub case was sanctioned by that court 
(People Ex Rel Isaacson V. Fallon, 202 N. Y. 456). 

The present status of the law under the forgery 
statute, as now interpreted by our highest court is 
that, it is now impossible to convict of forgery a per- 
son who keeps a false set of books, however fraudu- 
lent his purpose, although his clerk can be convicted 
of the crime for omitting, with fraudulent intent, the 
entry of the receipt of the smallest item. The Court 
of Appeals holds that the law is aimed at internal 
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treachery, and while condemning the employee, it 
in effect purges the employer from criminal offense 
under this statute. It is to supply this defect in the 
law that the proposed amendment is submitted. The 
proposed amendment adds to the present statute a 
sub-division eliminating the words of limitation: 
“belonging to or appertaining to the business of a 
corporation, association, public office or officer, part- 
nership or individual,” so as to make it clear that 
the section in its amended form shall apply not simply 
to employees charged with the duty of keeping books, 
but to all persons (other than employees executing the 
orders of their employers, without personal profit or 
gain) whatever their position, who commit any of 
the enumerated acts. 


If commercial fraud is to be effectively sup- 
pressed, the end can be attained only by making the 
prosecution of those who reap the profits of the fraud, 
simple and direct. The business man, himself, who 
plans and perpetrates the fraud, is the one who pro- 
fits by it. The law must act as a convincing deter- 
rent and make him realize that his frauds, once dis- 
covered, will not pass unpunished because of the 
supposed difficulty of correctly classifying in the 
Penal Law the particular fraud of which he has been 
guilty. 

The crime of forgery is difficult of detection; 
but once detected, proof is comparatively simple. The 
real controversy in a forgery prosecution often hinges 
on the question of fraudulent intent. In these com- 
mercial cases the fraudulent intent is clear. When 
a man makes a false financial statement and then 
goes into bankruptcy, and upon investigation his 
affairs disclose a large deficit, the inference that his 
entire methods have been part and parcel of a scheme 
to defraud his creditors is not difficult to draw. When 
the keeping of false books is disclosed in such a sit- 
uation, the conclusion is inevitable that this was one 
of the steps in the fraud by which the dishonest 
merchant sought to keep his creditors in ignorance 
of his methods. 


Dated February 1, 1912. 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


BURGLARY WITH EXPLOSIVES. 


The bill to define and punish the crime of burg- 
lary with explosives, recommended by this Associa- 
tion, has been actively pushed and is now the law 
in a considerable number of states. This law was 
passed in a number of states during 1911 and among 
others in Kansas. To show its efficacy the following 
press clipping is pertinent. 


Topeka, Kan., Jan. 31.—Only one bank rob- 
bery took place in Kansas in 1911, according to 
the report of the Kansas State Bankers Associa- 
tion, filed here today. 

“Two or three years ago,” said M. B. Light, 
president of the association, “a bank robbery in 
Kansas was a common thing. Two gangs were 
operating. in the state. The era of bank robbing 
in Kansas is now about passed. The law passed 
by the legislature providing life terms for bank 
robbers has served to clean up the state.” 


OVERDRAFTS. 


In the last two issues of the Journal, there have 
been published a number of sample forms of notifica- 
tion used by banks to discourage overdrafts on the 
part of their customers. We have received, in addi- 
tion, the following from a National bank. in Ohio: 


According to our books there is an overdraft on 
your account of $ a 

In calling your attention to this I would urge you 
to give to the adjustment of this your very prompt 
attention. The Department of the Comptroller of the 
Currency very. strongly objects to the allowing of 
overdrafts, as this practice is against good banking 
principles. We are at all times willing to accommo- 
date our patrons with loans for safe amounts. There 
is, therefore, no necessity for this violation of the 
rulings of the Department. I trust you will not only 
aid us by complying with above request, but also by 
avoiding future overdrawing. 

I also hope you will appreciate that this effort is 
made to comply with the very proper demands of the 
Comptroller, and that we shall be very thankful for 
your continued patronage and good will. 

Respectfully yours, 


Cashier. 


OPINIONS BY GENERAL COUNSEL. 


Summary of Questions Received and Opinions Rendered to Members of the Association. 


FORGERY OF CHECK DATED ON SUNDAY. 


Indiana Bankers’ Association calls attention to de- 


cision in Michigan, that uttering of forged check, 
dated on Sunday, is not a crime because an instru- 
ment void on its face cannot be subject of forgery— 
Question considered and conclusions stated. 


From Indiana Bankers’ Association.—We are send- 
ing you a transcript of a peculiar case of forgery. 
This case was tried at Petoskey, Michigan. A check 
of $50 was forged on a bank at Peru, Indiana, and 
cashed at a merchandise store in Petoskey, Michigan. 
The forgery was done by a woman who was arrested 
and taken to Petoskey where she was tried and ac- 


quitted on the ground that the check was dated on 
Sunday and therefore void. 

What do you think of this? The gist of the whole 
matter is, that if any of the forgers going over the 
country are smart enough to date their checks on 
Sunday, under this ruling they could not be prose- 
cuted for the same. This is certainly an interesting 
incident in banking business. Do you think this mat- 
ter should be carried to the higher courts and there 
get a decision? 


TRANSCRIPT. 


The transcript shows that in the case of Peo- 
ple v. Vrooman, tried January 12, 1912, in the Cir- 
cuit Court for the County of Emmet, Michigan, 
before Hon. Frank Sheperd, circuit judge, and a 
jury, upon an information for uttering a forged 
check, objection having been made to the intro- 
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duction of the check in evidence, the jury were 
excluded and after consideration, the court sus- 
taining the objection said: 

The Court: Objection is made to the intro- 
duction of the check is evidence on the ground 
that it is invalid on the face of it, being dated 
on Sunday. 

The motion to quash the information was 
made on this same ground several terms ago, and 
as Mr. Townsend says, the court expressed the 
opinion at that time that the motion should be 
granted had it appeared that the Sunday law of 
Indiana, where the check purports to have been 
executed, was the same as in Michigan. 

The Indiana statute has been now introduced, 
and it appears that the Sunday Law there is 
practically the same as in Michigan. 

The people claim that a check, though made 
on Sunday is not necessarily void and may be the 
subject of forgery and that being dated on Sun- 
day is not such prima facie evidence as to the 
time of making as to call for explanation in the 
information. 

The discussion of the question by counsel has 
been interesting, showing considerable research 
on both sides, and it is not without some doubt 
that I have reached the conclusion; which, how- 
ever, is the same as that intimated at the time of 
the denial of the motion to quash, i. e.: 

First. That in the absence of proof or alle- 
gations to the contrary, the date an instrument 
bears is presumed to be the date of its writing 
and delivery. 

Second. I express no opinion as to its effici- 
ency as between a bank and its customer of a 
check drawn on Sunday and operating as a mere 
receipt, but as between the drawer and payee, or 
as between the drawer and an endorsee of a Sun- 
day check, there can be no doubt that the check 
attempts to represent or evidence the attempted 
transfer of funds from one person to another, 
thereby coming within the prohibition of the 


Sunday Law as to labor and the transaction of 
business. 
Third. Must the instrument counted on be 


not within. the Sunday Law? It is possible, as 
held by the Supreme Court of California, that an 
instrument void, or voidable, merely because 
against public policy, may be the subject of forg- 
ery, but here we have an instrument whose mak- 
ing is absolutely forbidden under a penalty—a 
paper of less force, if possible, than a nudum 
pactum. It could deceive no one, as it represents 
an impossible transaction, i. e., the transfer of 
funds or credit upon Sunday. In effect, it is a 
blank piece of paper, not the subject of forgery. 

No case directly in point has been read here. 
Perhaps Van Sickle v. People, 29 Mich., 61, is 
the nearest. That is a forgery case, where a 
mortgage bearing date January 14 (Sunday), was 
negotiated on the preceding day, January 13. Ob- 
jection was made to its introduction. The Su- 
preme Court held that the Circuit Court was not 
in error in receiving it, because as they say: “If 
then it was made and uttered as alleged, and as 
the evidence tended to show, previous to the Sun- 
day expressed in it as the time when it was 
made, it was not, when concocted and uttered, 
apparently made on Sunday, and therefore not 
then apparently invalid as a Sunday performance. 
According to the averments in the information 
and tendency of the evidence the certificate was 
apparently of some legal efficacy and shaped to 
deceive and defraud.” 

The objection to the introduction of the check 
in evidence is sustained. (Jury recalled). 

Gentlemen of the Jury: It appearing to the 
Court that the evidence is insufficient upon which 
to ground a conviction and the people having 
rested no more testimony being available, owing 
to the technical defense made in the case, it is 
your duty to bring in a verdict of not guilty. You 
so find do you, gentlemen, the defendant is not 
guilty of the offense charged? I presume you do. 
The accused is discharged. 
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It is the general rule that a written instrument, 
to be the subject of indictment for forgery, must be 
valid, if genuine, for the purpose intended; if void or 
invalid on its face, and it cannot be made good by 
averment, the crime of forgery cannot be predicated 
upon it. People v. Harrison, 8 Barb. 560; Terry v. 
Commonwealth, 87 Va. 672; Territory v. Delana, 3 
Okla. 5738. The reason for this rule is that such an 
instrument has not the capacity of effecting fraud. 
If, however, the instrument has “apparent legal ef- 
ficacy” it may be the subject of forgery. State v. 
Van Auken, 98 Iowa, 674. And it has apparent ef- 
ficacy, where, by any possibility, it can operate to 
the injury of another. Gordon v. Commonwealth, 100 
Va. 825. Or where, if genuine, it might operate as 
the foundation of another man’s liability or the evi- 
dence of his rights. Shannon v. State, 109 Ind., 407. 
But to constitute forgery, the instrument must have 
apparent legal validity; hence if it shows on its face 
that it has no legal validity it is not the subject of 
forgery. Ex Parte Farrell, 36 Mont. 254. 


Passing for the moment the broad general ques- 
tion whether an instrument dated on Sunday can be 
the subject of forgery, I am inclined to think that on 
the facts of the particular case presented, the decision 
of the Circuit Judge at Petoskey, Michigan, was er- 
roneous for the following special reason: That at 
common law, Sunday contracts are not invalid and 
are only made so by statute in a certain number, 
but not all of the states; that as the check in ques- 
tion was apparently drawn in Indiana, upon a bank 
in that state, the purchaser in Michigan had a right 
to presume and to act on the presumption, that the 
common law prevailed in Indiana, and was not bound 
to know or to presume that Indiana had a Sunday 
statute similar to that of Michigan; that therefore, 
this Indiana forged check had apparent legal validity, 
though dated on Sunday and was capable of. doing 
harm and consequently the uttering of it in Michigan 
constituted a crime for which the defendant was sub- 
ject to indictment and punishable. I think, therefore, 
that if the laws of Michigan permit of an appeal in 
such cases, an attempt should be made to procure a 
reversal of this decision. 

But this leaves for consideration the main ques- 
tion—as applicable to all cases where the common 
law could not be presumed to govern the check— 
whether a check or note, bearing date of Sunday, 
made and uttered in any state where the statute pro- 
hibits and makes void Sunday contracts, can be the 
subject of forgery. 

After diligent search I have been able to find but 
two reported cases involving the question whether 
instruments for payment of money dated on Sunday, 
could be a subject of forgery—one in Massachusetts 
and the other in Iowa. In Commonwealth v. Bond, 
188 Mass. 91 (1905), the defendant was convicted of 
uttering a forged check. The case was carried to the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts where the point was 
first made that the check bore date as of Sunday 
and therefore, being void on its face could not be the 
subject of forgery. But the Supreme Court sustained 
the conviction and said: “Under his general excep- 
tion to the refusal of the judge to rule that upon all 
the evidence he should be acquitted, the argument 
of the defendant that as the check bore date on the 
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Lord’s Day it was void, and because no civil liability 
would have arisen if it had been genuine, he ought not 
to have been convicted, may be dismissed without a 
full discussion. This fact, like all facts on which the 
defendant relies in support of his defense, if not ad- 
mitted, must be shown by competent evidence at the 
trial and as the exceptions did not disclose that such 
proof was offered, we cannot for the first time by 
resort to the calendar supply the deficiency.” 


In this case we see that the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts does not regard the fact that a check 
bears a Sunday date as sufficient, of itself, to prove 
that the check was actually executed on the day it 
bears date. In other words a man cannot escape con- 
viction for forgery by showing that the instrument he 
forged is dated on Sunday; he must further show 
that it was actually executed on the day of its date. 


In State v. Sherwood, 90 Iowa, 550 (decided in 
1894), the indictment charged the defendant with ut- 
tering and passing a forged note and averred: “The 
said above described note, although bearing date of 
Sunday, December 18, 1892, was made and executed 
in what is commonly a week day, all of which was 
well known to the said John A. Sherwood at and be- 
fore the time of making and execution of the same.” 
A judgment of conviction was affirmed. 


I quote the opinion of the Court: “This note on 
its face purported to have been executed on Sunday 
and hence it is said it was void so that, even if the 
signature had been genuine, it could not have been 
of legal efficacy, or the foundation of a legal liability. 
The statute defining forgery provides: ‘If any person 
with intent to defraud, falsely make, utter, forge or 
counterfeit * * * any promissory note * * * 
being or purporting to be the act of another by which 
any, pecuniary demand or obligation, or any right or 
interest in or to any property whatever is or purports 
to be created,’ etc. This court has defined forgery to 
be the false making or material altering with intent 
to deceive of any writing which, if genuine, might 
apparently be of legal efficacy or the foundation of a 
legal liability. True, it has been broadly stated that 
there can be no forgery if the paper is invalid on its 
face, for it then can have no legal tendency to effect 
a fraud. It is shown without conflict that the pur- 
ported maker of this note was not an observer of the 
7th day of the week as the Sabbath. We have then 
the question as to whether a note purporting to be 
dated on Sunday purports to create a liability in such 
a sense as that the false making or signing of the 
same may be a forgery. A note made on a Sunday 
but in fact delivered on a week day is not void. Bell 
v. Mahin, 69 Iowa, 408. There is nothing in ‘the note 
itself, aside from its date, which tends to show when 
it was delivered. We are cited to no case, nor have 
we been able to find one, where the facts were the 
same as in the case at bar. In this case it appears 
from the uncontradicted testimony that the entire 
note and the signature must have been written on a 
week day; that the note was dated on Sunday by 
mistake of the party who drew the body of it for 
defendant. Now while it is true that a note in fact 


made and delivered on Sunday is void and cannot be 
used as evidence, still in a civil action, by making 
proper averments touching a mistake in the date, or 
that it was in fact delivered on a week day, such note 
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would be admissible in evidence and on proof that 
it was made or delivered on a week day it would be 
a basis of liability against the genuine maker. The 
intent to defraud is the gist of the offense of forgery. 
The fact that the false instrument is such that it was 
calculated to deceive is a material question on an 
indictment for forgery. It cannot be doubted that a 
note like that at bar, while apparently void on its 
face, might, as a matter of fact, be a valid and bind- 
ing obligation, if genuine, if it appeared that in fact 
it was made and delivered on a week day. Suppose 
this was a genuine instrument and the maker was 
sued thereon and the petition by proper averments 
showed that the note was made on a week day and 
prayed for proper relief, there can be no doubt, if such 
allegation was sustained by proper proof that the 
validity of the instrument would be established and 
a recovery had thereon. It is not then necessarily an 
instrument which is void. That fact may depend 
pon averments and proof. That it is an instrument, 
even though bearing date on Sunday, and that it is 
calculated to deceive is apparent. Does it purport 
within the meaning of the statute to create a liabil- 
ity? It will be observed that, under the wording of 
our statute, the instrument need not in fact create 
any liability * * *. We think that the false mak- 
ing of an instrument of this character even though it 
bear date of Sunday may be a forgery under our 
statute when, as in this case, it is made to appear 
in the indictment and from evidence that it was in 
fact made on a week day and when the testimony 
shows, as it does in this case, that it was meant and 
intended thereby to deceive and defraud. To hold 
otherwise would be not only in violation of the spirit 
and wording of the statute but would render the 
business of the forger profitable and successful. All 
he would have to do to escape liability would be to 
date the instrument forged on Sunday.” 


In this Iowa case we see that a man was con- 
victed of uttering a forged note, although the note 
bore the date of Sunday; but there was allegation 
and proof that the note was actually executed on a 
week day. Had there been no such allegation and 
proof, would the Supreme Court of Iowa still have 
upheld the conviction? There is a good deal in its 
opinion that would lead to this conclusion. The court 
points out that while a note dated on Sunday is ap- 
parently void on its face, it is not necessarily so; 
the date may be a mistake or even if dated on Sun- 
day it may have been delivered the payee on a week 
day; therefore, if genuine, these facts being shown, 
it would create a liability. It would seem, therefore, 
that although a forged instrument bore date of Sun- 
day, there is sufficient possibility of the date not ac- 
tually representing the true fact, as to make the in- 
strument capable of effecting a fraud. When a 
forged instrument of Sunday date is uttered and a 
purchaser defrauded thereby, just as much harm has 
been: done in the case where there is no proof of 
week day execution or delivery as in the case where 
such fact is alleged and proved. Why should the 
forger or utterer be guilty of no crime in the former 
case and be convicted in the latter? It would seem 
that the true rule which should be followed by 
the courts in prosecutions for forgery or uttering of 
instruments for the payment of money, bearing date 
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as of Sunday, is that the date of itself is not con- 
clusive evidence of invalidity and that, as there is 
a possibility that the instrument was actually exe- 
cuted on a week day or that the delivery was on a week 
day, the existence of this possibility is sufficient to 
make the instrument capable of effecting fraud and 
the forgery or uttering of such an instrument sub- 
ject to indictment. Under such a rule it would not 
be necessary to conviction to bring any affirmative 
proof that the instrument was executed on a week 
day, as was done-in the Iowa case, nor would it be 
open to the accused to bring any evidence of actual 
execution on Sunday, as was suggested in the Massa- 
chusetts case; the mere fact of forgery or uttering 
would be sufficient for indictment and conviction, not- 
withstanding the Sunday date, on the theory that 
although the instrument is so dated, the date of it- 
self is not necessarily a true index of the actual fact 
and therefore the Sunday-dated instrument is capable 
of effecting a fraud. Whether or not the courts in 
the future will take such a view is somewhat prob- 
lematical; there have been so few cases on this ques- 
tion that it is difficult to predict with certainty just 
what the future attitude of the courts will be. At 
the same time a sound public policy and the necessity 
of preventing criminals from perpetrating frauds 
through Sunday-dated instruments without incurring 
punishment, will, I think, lead the courts to hold that 
an instrument dated on Sunday, by reason of the pos- 
sibility of its validity through mistake in date or de- 
livery on a week day, can be a subject of forgery. 

‘Without pursuing this subject further, my con- 
clusions in the brief time I have had to examine and 
think over the matter are these: 

1. The danger from the uttering of forged checks 
dated on Sunday which may arise from legal rulings 
that such instruments are not the subject of forgery, 
cannot of course exist in those states where Sunday 
contracts are valid. 

2. Nor is there danger in my opinion, where the 
check bears date of execution ‘in one state and is 
uttered in another for the reason that the purchaser 
would have the right to presume that the common 
law exists in the state of execution, under which law 
Sunday contracts are valid. ’ 

3. That in states where Sunday contracts are 
void, there is a fair chance the courts may hold that 
although an instrument bears date of Sunday, the 
date is not conclusive of the fact of invalidity and the 
possibility ‘of execution on a week day is sufficient, 
irrespective of the actual fact, to give the instrument 
when forged, a capacity for effecting fraud, so that 
such an instrument, although dated of Sunday, is a 
subject of forgery. 

4. But that, notwithstanding the above, there is 
certainly considerable danger in states where Sunday 
contracts are void that forgers may date their paper 
on Sunday and escape the consequences under court 
decisions that such instruments, being void on their 
face, cannot be the subject of forgery. 

5. . Therefore it becomes a matter probably worthy 
the consideration of bankers whether such prospective 
danger is sufficiently great to call for its removal by 
legislation which would bring instruments of this 
character clearly within the forgery statutes of the 
different states or whether it is sufficient to rely on 
the common sense of the courts. 


LIABILITY OF INDORSER. 


Indorser guaranteeing previous indorsements does 
not warrant that payee is free from fraud. 


: From Alabama.—We would like to have your 
opinion as to the liability of a bank endorsing a check 
as follows: 


“Pay to the order of any bank, banker or 
trust company, 
Previous indorsements guaranteed, 


Cashier.” 


Said check was duly forwarded for remittance to 
the bank upon whom it was drawn, with instructions 
to wire payment. As the check was apparently in 
good order and the party drawing it having sufficient 
funds to cover, the receiving bank wired payment of 
the check. The sending bank thereupon paid the 
amount of check to one of its customers (who did 
not endorse it), who it appears had received it from a 
stranger. 

The check in question turned out to be worthless 
as this stranger obtained same by fraud. Is the in- 
dorsing bank liable for its guarantee or not? 


I assume from what you say as to the check being 
in apparent good order that, although the customer 
of the sending bank did not indorse the check, it was 
indorsed by the payee in blank so as to be negotiable 
by delivery. If such was the case and the previous 
indorsement genuine, I am of opinion that the guar- 
anty of previous indorsements would not make the 
bank liable although the payee obtained the check 
from the maker by fraud. Where A gives his check 
to B, which the drawee bank pays on the genuine 
indorsement of B, the fact that B has defrauded A 
gives no ground to A to question the validity of the 
payment and if, instead of paying B directly, the 
drawee pays to a bank which receives the check bear- 
ing B’s indorsement in blank and guarantees the gen- 
uineness of prior indorsements, it would seem that 
the payment would be equally chargeable by the 
drawee to the account of the drawer and that the 
guarantee would not extend to the matter of consid- 
eration for the check as between A and B. 


COMPETENCY OF NOTARY. 


Under Indiana statute notary who is officer of 
bank is prohibited from protesting paper running to 
bank or otherwise acting as notary in the business 
of the institution. 


From Indiana.—Please advise me if it is illegal for 
me (notary public) to protest checks, drafts, notes, etc., 
running to the C National Bank or the C Trust Com- 
pany of this city. I am a stockholder in both cor- 
porations, an employee of the C National Bank, and 
an officer of the C Trust Company. 


Under the Indiana statute it doubtless would be 
illegal for a notary who is a stockholder in both a 
bank and trust company as well as an officer in one 
and an employee in the other, to protest paper running 
to the institution. The Indiana statute provides 
(Burns R. S. 1908): 
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9539. No person being an officer in any cor- 
poration or association, or in any bank possessed 
of any banking powers, shall act as a notary pub- 
lic in the business of such bank, corporation or 
association. No person holding any lucrative of- 
fice shall be a notary public and his acceptance 
of any such office shall vacate his appointment 
as notary. 


2932. Whoever, while holding any lucrative 
office acts as a notary public; or whoever, being 
an officer or employee in any bank, corporation or 
association possessed of banking powers, or of any 
trust company or building and loan association, 
acts as a notary public in the business of such 
bank, corporation, association, trust company or 
building and loan association, shall on conviction 
be fied not less than $10 nor more than $1,000, 
to which may be added imprisonment in the coun- 
ty jail not less than 10 days nor more than 6 
months. 


Section 9539 originated in the legislature of 1852 
and was amended to its present form in 1891. The 
Appellate Court of Indiana in Kothe v. Krag Co., 
20 Ind. App., 293, speaking of the object of the statute 
says: “In the enactment of this statute the legisla- 
ture evidently intended to remedy an existing or pro- 
vide against a possible evil. Without entering into 
any detailed or lengthy discussion of the evils that 
might arise by officers of corporations acting as no- 
taries public in the business thereof, it is sufficient 
to suggest that there is good reason and wise policy 
in the statute quoted. The relations that an owner 
of stock and an officer of a corporation bear towards 
such corporation are such as ordinarily preclude him 
from acting as notary public in taking an acknowledg- 
ment of a mortgage or other instrument which inures 
to the benefit of the corporation, and in our judgment 
this is just what the legislature intended to prevent 
by the passage of the statute quoted * * *. It is 
certainly the spirit of the statute and the policy of 
the law that notaries public shall not act as such in 
their official capacity, where they have a personal 
interest that may be affected thereby.” 


The statute, it is seen (1) prohibits persons hold- 
ing any lucrative office from being notaries public 
and (2) prohibits notaries who are officers of corpora- 
tions from acting as notaries public in the business 
thereof. Just what a lucrative office is, within the 
meaning of this statute, has never been made clear; 
it was probably intended to cover salaried public of- 
ficials (Spegal v. Krag Co., 21 Ind., App. 205; McNulty 
v. State, 37 Ind., App. 612), and it evidently does not 
cover ‘the officer of a bank, for the statute expressly 
recognizes that such officer may be a notary public 
and only prohibts him from acting as such in the busi- 
ness of the bank. 


It seems clear from this statute that not only the 
taking of acknowledgments of instruments running to 
the bank, but also the protest of checks and other 
paper running to the institution by an officer thereof 
as notary would be “acting as a notary public in the 
business of such bank, corporation or association” and 
would therefore be illegal and, under Section 2932, 
subject the officer or employee of any. bank or .trust 
company, acting as notary in the business thereof to 
the penalty therein prescribed. 
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COMPETENCY OF NOTARY. 


In California, notary who is stockholder, is in- 
competent to take acknowledgments of instruments 
running to the bank although competent to acknowl- 
edge instruments executed by the bank—But may ac- 
knowledge paper running to the bank where he is an 
officer but not a stockholder. 


From California.—What is your opinion with re- 
spect to a notary public in this state, who takes ac- 
knowledgment for a bank in which he is an Officer, 
and also in which he might be either a director or 
stockholder? You have answered this question a 
number of times in respect to other states, but have 
seen no advice relative to our state, California. 


It was held in Bank of Woodland v. Oberhaus, 125 
Cal. 320, that a notary who was cashier of a bank, 
but not a stockholder, was not disqualified to take an 
acknowledgment of a mortgage given to the bank. 
The court said: “It has been held that notaries public 
where attorneys or agents of parties, were not for 
that reason disqualified in taking acknowledgments 
and in protesting bills, where they were not pecuniar- 
ily interested in the transaction.” 


In Greve v. Echo Oil Co., (Court of Appeals, Cal- 
ifornia, May 26, 1908; rehearing denied July 24, 1908) 
where a notary took the acknowledgment of a deed by 
a corporation of which he was stockholder the court 
held the acknowledgment not void and said: “It cer- 
tainly is the law that an acknowledgment taken before 
a grantee, or one standing in the position of a bene- 
ficiary under a conveyance or other written instru- 
ment, is void, and does not entitle an instrument so 
acknowledged to be recorded. Lee v. Murphy, 119 Cal. 
365; Merced Bank v. Rosenthal, 99 Cal. 39; Murray 
v. Tulare Irrigation Co., 120 Cal. 311. In support of 
this doctrine many cases might be cited from other 
jurisdictions. In some of them the rule is stated 
broadly that an acknowledgment may not be taken 
before a party to the instrument; but an examination 
of the cases disclosed that in every case where an 
acknowledgment has been held void, because taken 
before a party to the instrument, the officer taking 
such acknowledgment was either a grantee or agent 
of the grantee in the instrument, or took some benefit 
under the instrument. We have been unable to find, 
after diligent search, involving the examination of 
many cases, a single case where it has been held that 
an acknowledgment by grantors taken before a grant- 
or is void. No reason occurs to us why such an ac- 
knowledgment should be held void, and the reason 
assigned in the cases for holding an acknowledgment 
taken before a grantee void ‘does not exist in such 
case.” 


In view .of the above decisions, although a 
notary who is an officer but not a stockholder, is 
competent to take an acknowledgment of an instru- 
ment running to the bank and_is also competent, 
where a stockholder, to take the acknowledgment of 
an instrument executéd by the bank, I think the 
courts of California would hold him incompetent to 
take an acknowledgment of an instrument running 
ta the bank of which he is a stockholder. 
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In Mississippi, notary competent to protest checks 
drawn on bank of which he is an officer and stock- 
holder—But probaktly incompetent to acknowledge in- 
struments running to the bank. 


From Mississippi—Is a Mississippi notary com- 
petent to protest checks drawn on the bank of which 
he is an officer and stockholder? 


I see no reason why a Mississippi notary would 
not be competent to protest checks drawn on the bank 
of which he is an officer and stockholder. In such 
case the bank has no pecuniary interest in the checks. 
If the bank itself owned checks or other paper which 
the notary protested there might be more question 
but even in such case I think the likelihood is, the 
courts would hold the notary competent. The courts 
in a number of states have held a notary, who is a 
stockholder, disqualified for that reason to take ac- 
knowledgments of paper running to the bank, but in 
two or three states where it has been so held, the 
courts have also held a notary who is stockholder, 
competent to protest the bank’s paper. The chances 
are, therefore, that the Mississippi courts would hold 
likewise should the question come up before them 
and in any event, with reference to the precise ques- 
tion you ask, I think the notary would undoubtedly 
be competent for in this case the bank does not own 


the paper and has no other interest in it than as 


agent. The courts in Mississippi have held that an 
acknowledgment of a deed of trust taken by a chan- 
cery clerk who is cestui que trust is invalid. Wasson 
v. Conner, 54 Miss. 351; Jones v. Porter, 59 Miss. 628, 
and this would probably lead to a ruling, should the 
case come up that a notary-stockholder, because of 
his pecuniary interest in the bank, would be disquali- 
fied to take acknowledgment of an instrument run- 
ning to the bank. But so far as protest of checks 
drawn on the bank is concerned, this is an entirely 
different question and I think the notary would be 
competent to act in such case. 


COMPETENCY OF NOTARY. 


In Missouri notary who is_ stockholder would 
probably be held incompetent to take acknowledg- 
ments of instruments running to the bank. 


From Missouri—Being much interested in your 
discussions relative to competency of notary, would 
like to inquire whether you have made any investiga- 
tions as to the rulings on this point in this state. 

Being a stockholder in our company, also a notary 
public, have been taking acknowledgments running 
to the bank in connection with our rea! estate trans- 
actions and also protest our paper. Am connected 
with the bank in an official way and am quite anx- 
ious to learn whether I am jeopardizing the interests 
of the bank in doing the notary work. 


I discussed this question for a bank in Missouri 
last October and you will see my reply published in 
the Journal-Bulletin for October 1910 at page 202, 
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In brief the Supreme Court of Missouri has held that 
an acknowledgment of a deed of trust before the 
trustee, as notary, is invalid, the trustee being an 
interested party. ‘The same principle would probably 
lead to a decision that a notary who is stockholder 
would be incompetent to take acknowledgments of in- 
struments running to the bank. So far as protesting 
the bank’s paper is concerned a few courts who have 
held the notary incompetent, because stockholder, to 
take acknowledgments have also held him competent 
to protest the bank’s paper and there have been no 
contrary decisions, so far as I know, At the same 
time the notary is equally an interested party in the 
one case, as in the other and his competency is not 
clearly established. The enactment by the Missouri 
legislature of the proposed statute recommended by 
our Association designed to make the notary compe- 
tent in all such cases would seem desirable to remove 
all doubt in the matter, 


BRANCH BANKS. 


While the branches of a bank are agencies and 
not distinct banks, the courts recognize that for certain 
purposes, including the presentment and payment of 
checks, the different branches are to be regarded as 
distinct. 


From Georgia.—We have a branch conducted 
separately from the parent bank. Fifteen per cent. of 
our capital stock is assigned to the branch for oper- 
ating capital and that amount is carried on its state- 
ment as a special amount due to the parent bank, and 
the same amount is carried on the statement of the 
parent bank as a special amount due from the branch. 

Both parent and pranch do a regular banking 
business having their own customers; the records and 
accounts of the two being kept separately. The two 
banks are located in different sections of the town 
on different streets and in different blocks and build- 
ings and they have been so located and conducted 
from the beginning. We have held that holders of 
checks should follow the instructions of drawer and 
present check for payment at place designated in 
check. Our position has been questioned. 

We enclose blank check on the “Bank of C” and 
blank check on the “Bank of C, Home Savings 
Branch.” Kindly advise if a check drawn on the 
branch and presented for payment, to the parent 
bank, is legally presented and could the check so pre- 
sented be protested for non-payment on the demand 
made at the parent bank without being presented to 
the branch and vice versa? Would the bank be lia- 
ble for damages for refusing payment on a check 
drawn on “Bank of C” and presented to the bank 
when drawer had no funds in the bank but did have 
funds in the branch? We claim that when a check 
is drawn on the “Bank of C,” when the drawer has 
no funds in the bank, that the officers of the bank 
are under no obligations to ascertain if the drawer 
has funds in the branch before the bank is authorized 
to refuse payment on said check or vice versa. Can 
our original position be sustained without harm to 
us? 


It seems to be the general rule that the branches 
of a bank are, in principle and in fact, agencies of 
the parent institution and not separate and distinct 
banks. At the same time the courts recognize that 
for certain purposes the different branches are to be 
regarded as distinct, and among these purposes is 
the presentment and payment of checks. 
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The situation stated by you is this: In the city 
of C there is the “Bank of C” and also a branch lo- 
cated in a different part of the town, known as the 
“Bank of C Home Savings Branch.” Two forms of 
check are enclosed, one on the “Bank of C” and one 
on the “Bank of C Home Savings Branch.” 


The first question asked is whether a check drawn 
on the branch and presented for payment to the par- 
ent bank, without being presented to the branch, is 
a legal presentation which would authorize protest 
on refusal of payment. The answer is, according to 
the few authorities that exist, that the presentment 
is not sufficient and therefore there would be no basis 
for a protest. In the case of Ironclad Mfg. Co. v. 
Sackin, 114 N. Y. Supp. 42, the Jenkins Trust Co., in 
addition to its main office had a branch in another 
part of the City of Brooklyn known as the Jenkins 
Trust Co., Bath Beach Branch. A note made payable 
at the Bath Beach Branch was presented to the main 
office of the Trust Company on its due date. 


The Court held: “The place where the Bath Beach 
Branch of the trust company did business was not 
the place where the principal offices of the trust 
company, at which the note was presented on the due 
date, were maintained. It therefore was not presented 
at the place designated for its payment, and there 
was no sufficient presentment to charge indorsers.” 
In an old North Carolina case (Streater v. Bank of 
Cape Fear, 2 Jones Eq., 231), the Bank of Cape Fear 
issued a bank note payable to the bearer at the Branch 
of the Bank at Salisbury. The note was presented at 
the counter of the mother bank at Wilmington for 
payment which was refused. No demand had been 
made at the branch at Salisbury. The court held the 
bank note was made payable at a particular place and 
there was no default until demand made at the place 
specified. According to these authorities, therefore, 
presentation at the “Bank of C” of a check drawn on 
the “Bank of C Home Savings Branch” would not be 
legally sufficient and a protest based thereon would 
not be valid. The same proposition would also hold 
true in case of presentment of a check drawn on the 
“Bank of C” to a branch of that institution. 


You further ask would the bank be liable for 
damages for refusing payment of a check drawn on 
the “Bank of C” and presented to that bank when 
the drawer had no funds in the parent bank but did 
have funds in the branch? According to an English 
authority (Prince v. Oriental Bank, 47 L. J. P. C. 42), 
the bank would not be responsible. In that case the 
court said that a bank is bound to pay the checks of 
a customer at that branch only at which he keeps his 
account and does not violate its engagement with its 
customer by refusing to pay his check at another 
branch, for the obvious reason that it would be dif- 
ficult for a bank to carry on its business by means 
of various branches if a customer who kept his ac- 
count at one branch might draw checks upon another 
branch however distant from that at which he kept 
his account and demand that they should be cashed 
there. The latter branch could not possibly know the 
state of the account. The court said the bank comes 
under no engagement or promise t) its customer to 
honor his checks at any branch except that at which 
he keeps his account. I think the same reasons which 
would justify a branch in refusing payment of the 
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check of a customer of another branch, would justify 
the parent bank in refusing payment of a check 
drawn on it by the customer of a branch. 


The authorities on the subject herein referred to 
are not numerous but such as exist favor the idea 
that the parent bank and its branches are to be 
regarded as separate and distinct so far as the pre- 
sentation and payment of checks are concerned, so 
that a check drawn by a customer on the designated 
branch where he keeps his account if present.d at 
any other branch than the precise one on which 
drawn is not duly presented and the parent bank, 
or any other branch to which such check is presented, 
may properly refuse payment. 


RIGHT TO POSSESSION OF CHECK. 


Question considered whether bank or customer 
has better right to possession of a check drawn and 
certified but never used or paid, under facts of case. 


From Idaho.—On the 21st of June, 1907, attorney 
for the O Irrigation Company, Mr. B., drew a check 
in favor of the state treasurer for $250.00. Our As- 
sistant Cashier certified it on that date. 

On the 28rd day of July 1909, B returned the 
check to this bank on which it.was drawn, it having 
never been used and bore no indorsement on the 
back, and asked, that we send him a draft for the 
amount, 

I wrote him on the 26th of July to the effect that 
he had not paid the cash for the check, nor had it 
been charged to his account, and consequently I 
would hold the check, and not remit the money for it. 

On the third of February 1912, Mr. B, the drawer 
asks that we return him the check (he is now living 
in Ogden, Utah.) 

I would like your opinion as to whether he is 
entitled to possession of the check inasmuch as he 
never paid for it, nor was it charged to his account. 

It seems that it had been customary with the 
former officers of the bank to certify checks, and not 
charge‘them up until they came back for payment. I 
will admit that it is very bad banking, and they are 
amenable to the law, but this is merely explanatory. 


I think under the circumstances stated the cus- 
tomer has a better right to possession of the check. 
Before returning it to him, however, the bank should 
cancel its certification. 

Possession by a bank of the check of a customer 
is prima facie evidence of its payment in accordance 
with the terms of the check. Pickle v. Muse, 88 Tenn. 
383. As the bank did not pay this check it is not 
needed as evidence of any payment and the only rea- 
son, presumably, why the bank desires to retain 
possession is because it bears the bank’s certification. 
But I see no reason why the bank should not cancel 
the certification and then return the check to the 
customer. This being done, the bank is not harmed 
in any way, whereas the bank’s possession of the 
check might harm the customer because of the possi- 
bility of its being used as evidence of a payment by 
the bank, chargeable to the customer. While this 
danger to the customer is very remote, I think the 
latter has a better right to the check after the cer- 
tification has been cancelled. 
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BANK COLLECTION. 


Liability of collecting bank for default of corres- 
pondent—In Texas, bank liable for correspondent’s de- 
faults but decisions in other states conflict. 


From New Mexico.—A great many items on Tu- 
cumcari, New Mexico, and the surrounding banks were 
cleared through the X Bank of El Paso, Texas. The 
X Bank of El Paso, Tex., sent them to the Interna- 
tional Bank of Commerce of this city. The Interna- 
tional Bank of Commerce collected them from this 
bank and sent to the X Bank of El Paso, their draft 
on the First National Bank of Amarillo, Tex. Before 
these drafts of the International Bank of Commerce 
on the First National Bank of Amarillo were paid, 
however, the International Bank of Commerce failed 
and the drafts were never paid. Now the El Paso 
Bank goes back to the parties from whom they re- 
ceived the checks with the claim that they were act- 
ing as their agent and disclaim all liability for the 
failure of their agent at Tucumcari, which was the 
International Bank of Commerce. 

Of course, the checks involved were presented to 
this bank and were paid by us to the International 
Bank of Commerce and the X Bank of El Paso is 
going back to their customers and the parties from 
whom they received these checks asking to be re- 
imbursed for the amount of same and those parties 
who originally gave the checks on this bank and they 
in turn come to us. What we particularly want ‘to 
know is who should stand the loss on these checks, 
incident to the failure of the International Bank of 


Commerce. 


The question whether a bank undertaking a col- 
lection is responsible for the default of a correspond- 
ent whom it selects, is one upon which the courts of 
the country are divided. 

In a large number of states the rule obtains that 
the collecting bank is responsible to its principal for 
the default of its correspondent, provided it has not 
by some agreement stipulated against such responsi- 
bility; while in about an equal number the contrary 
rule is laid down by the courts that where a collecting 

‘ bank has selected a proper and apparently suitable 
correspondent, it is not responsible for the latter’s de- 
faults. 

In the State of Texas, the Court of Civil Appeals 
in several cases has declared in favor of the first 
stated rule of responsibility. I quote from the de- 
cision of the Court of Civil Appeals in First Nat. Bank 
of Wortham v. Quinby, 131 S. W. 429 as follows: “The 
general rule, however, in the State of New York and 
which has been adopted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and followed by at least two of the 
Courts of Civil Appeals in this state is that a bank 
receiving a check or draft for collection at a distant 
point is responsible, in the absence of instruction from 
the depositor to send the draft to some particular 
bank at the place of payment, for all subsequent 
agents employed in the collection; that the bank re- 
ceiving the draft for collection, nothing further ap- 
pearing, will be treated as an independent. contractor, 
and the subsequent agents as its own, and not the 
sub-agents of the owner. State Nat. Bank of Ft. 


Worth v. Thomas Mfg. Co, 17 Tex. Civ. App. 214; 
Schumacher v. Trent, 18 Tex. Civ. App. 17; Exchange 
Nat. Bank v. Third Nat. Bank, 112 U. S. 276.” 
Such being the law of Texas, I would say that, 
in the present case the bank at El Paso, Texas, would 
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be responsible for the default of its correspondent in 
New Mexico and cannot shift the loss to the banks 
from which it received the items for collection unless 
it was relieved from responsibility by virtue of: some 
agreement, or notice having the binding force of an 
agreement, under which it disclaimed responsibility 
for the acts of its duly selected correspondent. 

Should such an agreement exist, then the question 
of responsibility would arise between prior banks. So 
far, however, as your bank, which, as drawee paid 
the drafts to the bank that failed, is concerned, there 
can be no responsibility in any event. You have paid 
drafts drawn on you by customers to a bank which 
held them for collection under authority of successive 
indorsements from the payee. Such payments were 
without doubt regular and chargeable to your custo- 
mers’ accounts and ended your responsibility in the 
matter. The fact that after receiving payment the 
collecting agent failed and did not remit cannot in- 
volve you in any liability. Nor do I see how your 
customers, drawers of the drafts, can be held respon- 
sible. For example, your customer A gives a check 
on you payable to B. B entrusts it to C bank for 
collection which entrusts it to D bank which entrusts 
it to E, and E bank collects the money and fails. Even 
assuming that both C and D banks stipulated, when 
they undertook the collection that they were not to 
be held responsible for correspondent’s defaults and 
were thereby able to shift the loss back to B, the 
payee, I know of no principle of law which would en- 
title B to require A, the drawer, to make good the 
check. There has been no default of the drawer, his 
check has been paid and he, equally with the drawee, 
is thereby relieved. 

The loss arising from the default of the last col- 
lecting agent will rest, under the law of Texas, upon 
the bank which selected such agent unless that bank 
has relieved itself from responsibility by agreement 
and in that event it will be shifted further back, but 
in no event can it extend back beyond the payee. 


BANK COLLECTION. 


Liability of collecting bank for correspondent’s 
default—Rule in Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois and South 
Dakota that collecting bank not liable for default of 
correspondent where duly selected and loss falls upon 
owner of collection item—Law of South Dakota as to 
preference in assets of failed collecting bank. 


From Indiana.—On Dec. 15, 1911, Mr. B issued a 
check to Mr. M on the C State Bank of M, S. D., for 
$499.28, which check was deposited by Mr. M in this 
bank on Dec. 18, 1911. . 

We sent this item to the A National Bank of 
Louisville, Ky., for credit to our account, which bank 
sent it to the N City Bank of Chicago, who forwarded 
it to the A National Bank of Sioux Falls, S. D. This 
Sioux Falls bank forwarded the check to the F State 
Bank of M, S. D., who collected the amount of same 
from the drawee bank, the C State Bank of M. The 
drawee bank charged this check to the account of the 
maker, Mr. B, posted it in his pass book and released 
the check to Mr. B who now holds it. 

In remitting for this item the F State Bank of 
M, issued their draft No. 890, dated Dec. 26, 1911, 
for $498.68, payable to the A National Bank, Sioux 
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Falls, S. D., drawn on the C Trust & Savings Bank 
of Aberdeen S. D., being the amount of the check 
less their exchange charges 55c. 


This draft was sent by the A National Bank of 
Sioux Falls to the S National Bank of Sioux City, 
lowa, and by them to the C Trust and Savings Bank 
of Aberdeen, S. D., on which it was drawn. While 
this draft was in transit the drawer of same, the F 
State Bank of M, failed and was put in the hands of 
a receiver, and when this draft was presented at the 
Aberdeen bank it was protested, the Aberdeen bank 
giving for its reason “bank closed.” f 

The draft was then returned through the channel 
which the check went to the A National Bank of 
Louisville, Ky., who charged it back to our account 
and sent it to us. From the fact that Mr. M. has 
refused to accept this protested draft we have not 
credited this amount to the A National Bank of 
Louisville. 


We would like to know on whose shoulders this 
loss should fall and what steps should be taken. 
Should not this matter be allowed as a preferred claim 
by the receiver of the closed bank? 


This is a case of a check drawn by B on a bank 
in South Dakota, deposited by the payee M in an 
Indiana bank, forwarded to a Louisville, Kentucky 
bank, thence to a Chicago bank, thence to a Central 
South Dakota bank which forwarded it to another 
South Dakota bank at the place of the drawee. The 
drawee paid the check and charged it to the account 
of the drawer and the collecting South Dakota bank 
remitted therefor by its draft, which was not paid 
because of the failure of such bank while the re- 
mittance draft was in transit. 

Two questions are presented: 

1. Assuming a loss, upon whom does it fall? 
2. Does the owner have preferred claim 
against the receiver of the failed bank? 

Upon the first question, the courts of the country 
conflict as to the responsibility of a collecting bank 
for the.default of its correspondent, in some states 
holding (1) that the bank undertaking a collection 
is responsible for the correspondent’s defaults while 
the courts in other states hold (2) that the collecting 
bank is not responsible provided it uses due diligence 
in selecting a suitable correspondent. It so happens 
that the courts in all the states through which this 
check passed hold the second rule as will be seen 
from the following citations: 

Indiana.—Irwin v. Reeves Pulley Co., 20 Ind. App. 
101 (1897). A bank in accepting for collection a draft 
payable at a distant bank is only bound to the exer- 
cise of reasonable skill and ordinary diligence in se- 
lecting its correspondents and making the collection, 
and is not liable for the default of a correspondent 
where due care was exercised. 

Kentucky.—Farmers Bk. & Tr. Co. v. Newland, 
97 Ky. 464 (1895). “Some courts hold the transmit- 
ting bank is liable for any negligence or default of 
the agent or correspondent which it selects to make 
the collection. Other courts hold that the bank re- 
ceiving a claim for collection in a place distant from 
the place where the bank is engaged in business can 
only be required to exercise due care and diligence in 
selecting a competent and trustworthy agent or cor- 
respondent and if it exercises such care and diligence 
in making such selection the bank is exonerated from 
all liability.’ The Kentucky court adopts the latter 
view. 

Tilinois.—Waterloo Milling Co. v. Kuenster, 158 
Ill, 259 (1895). Held: A bank to which drafts are 
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presented for collection by another bank receiving 
them from the holder, is the agent of the holder, 
and not of the bank transmitting them. The bank 
with which a draft is deposited for collection dis- 
charges its duty by transmitting it in due season toa 
Suitable agent at the residence of the drawee, with 
necessary instructions and is not liable for loss oc- 
casioned by the neglect or default of the latter. 

South Dakota.—Sherman vy. Port Huron E. & T. 
Co., 9 S. Dak. 343 (1896). “Numerous authorities hold 
that where a claim is sent for collection to one bank, 
which forwards it to another for the same purpose, 
the latter is the agent of the owner and not of the 
former bank. These authorities are said to rest 
upon the proposition that, since what is done by a 
bank employed to collect a draft payable at another 
place cannot be done by any of its ordinary officers 
and servants but must be intrusted to a sub-agent, 
the risk of the neglect of the sub-agent is upon the 
party employing the bank, in the view that he has 
impliedly authorized the employment of the sub-agent. 
This doctrine is in harmony with the statute in this 
state.” 

According to the above authorities it will be seen 
that any loss caused_by the failure of the South Da- 
kota bank would fall upon the owner of the check 
and not upon any of the banks which handled it for 
collection. That is to say, assuming the payee M 
deposited the check in the Indiana bank for collection 
and the latter was not owner of the check, it would 
not be responsible for the subsequent loss, having for- 
warded the check to a suitable correspondent, the 
Louisville, Ky., bank and the same rule of exemption 
from liability would likewise apply, under the laws 
of their respective states, to the Louisville, Kentucky, 
bank, to the Chicago bank and to the South Dakota 
bank which forwarded the check for collection to the 
bank which subsequently failed. Of course, the draw- 
er is not responsible as his check has been paid. . The 
answer to the first question, therefore, is that in case 
of loss, it would fall upon the payee M, the owner 
of the check. 

2. The second question is whether the owner can 
claim a preference in the assets of the failed collecting 
bank. Upon this question also the courts of the coun- 
try differ and I have not time to make a full examina- 
tion or citation of authorities. But it has been held 
in South Dakota that money so collected by an insol- 
vent bank, is impressed with a trust and is a pre- 
ferred claim against the receiver. See Plano Mfg. 
Co. v. Auld, 14 S. D. 512. 


BANK COLLECTION. 


Bank uses due diligence where it forwards sight 
draft for payment in usual course. 


From Kansas.—A man bought a farm near here 
on contract and gave as part payment a sight draft 
on his bank in Missouri, for $1,500.00. I sent this with 
my remittance to Atchison same as other checks. The 
man got home before the check had been cashed and 
stopped payment and it was protested and returned. 
Was there any way for me to hold this $1,500.00. If 
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I had telegraphed the bank on which the draft was 
drawn would they have been obliged to hold the 
money for the payment of this draft? 


I think that in following your usual and ordinary 
method, your bank used due diligence in forwarding 
this draft for collection and your customer has no 
reason to complain of your action because payment 
was stopped and the draft not paid. Mere notifica- 
tion by telegraph of the existence of the draft 
would not have bound the Missouri bank unless that 
bank had accepted the draft by telegraph, but nothing 
is said showing any reason why a telegram request- 
ing acceptance should have been sent or why the 
ordinary method of collecting drafts payable at a 
distance should not have been followed. In the ab- 
sence of some special reason communicated to the 
collecting bank which calls for extraordinary diligence 
the bank is justified in adopting its ordinary and reg- 
ular methods in forwarding items for collection. 


BANK COLLECTION. 


Where letter of instructions as to protest conflicts 
with draft, it is safer for collecting bank to be gov- 
erned by letter. 


From Texas.—Which should govern the collecting 
bank concerning protest items, the instructions on the 
letter accompanying the item or the item itself? For 
instance, we sometimes, not often, receive items 
which say “No protest,” while the letter accompany- 
ing the item reads “Protest all items $10.00 and over 
unless marked X.” Now which should govern? Again 
we have received items with letter reading as above 
with an X on the item itself and not on the letter 
next to the listed item. Therefore, we want to know 
which to go by, the letter or the item itself. Please 
also advise if marking the item itself with an X is 
sufficient notice to the collecting bank or should the 
X appear on the letter next to the item. 


I think it is safer for the collecting bank to follow 
the letter of instructions as to protest where it con- 


flicts with the draft. Where, as stated, the draft is 
marked “no protest” but the letter reads “protest all 
items $10 and over unless marked X” and there is 
no X marked on the letter opposite the listed item, I 
think the letter should be followed as that is the in- 
struction to the collecting bank from its immediate 
principal and the principal may have some good rea- 
son for having the draft protested, notwithstanding 
it is marked “no protest.” For example, “no protest” 
may have been put on the item by mistake or by some 
subsequent party so as not to be binding upon a prior 
party or there may be some other reason why the 
bank sending letter of instructions desires that the 
draft be protested, notwithstanding it bears the words 
“no protest.” In the case cited where the letter reads 
“protest all items $10 and over unless marked X” 
and there is no mark X on the letter opposite the 
listed item but the draft itself is marked with an X, 
I think it would be safer to make protest and to con- 
strue the instruction in the letter as referring to a 
mark X on the letter and not on the draft; yet of 
course in such a case the sending bank might contend 
that its letter referred to the mark X on tthe draft. 
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At the same time I think the collecting bank would 
be safer to look to the letter for its instructions and 
if there was no mark X on the letter, to make pro- 
test, taking the ground that the words “unless marked 
xX” referred to such a mark on the letter and not on 
the accompanying draft. I presume it is customary 
to construe such phrases as referring to the mark on 
the letter itself, and not elsewhere. 


COLLECTION OF BILL OF LADING DRAFT. 


Liability of bank misdirecting tc consignee, draft 
and indorsed order bill of lading, where consignee 
misappropriates bill without paying draft. 


From Louisiana.—On January 11, 1912, we ac- 
cepted for collection for one of our customers a draft 
with shippers’ order bill of lading attached on a firm 
in a Texas town. In forwarding the item for collec- 
tion, it was sent according to the records of our books 
to the First National Bank, whereas it should have 
been forwarded to the First State Bank. 

Not hearing from the collection within a reason- 
able time, we wrote to the First State Bank request- 
ing them to kindly report on collection sent them in 
our letter of January 1ith. They replied that they 
had not received the item in question. As it was 
shown by our records that the letter was addressed 
to the First National Bank, we again wrote the 
First State Bank and asked them to inquire among 
the other banks of the town, to locate which of the 
other banks had received this collection. We were 
informed ‘by the First State Bank that the parties to 
whom the car was consigned, claimed that they had 
received the bill of lading direct. ‘The only way in 
which we can account for the bill of lading getting 
into the hands of consignee was that our letter in- 
tended for the First State Bank was in error addressed 
to the consignee. Admitting that through error we 
addressed the letter to the consignee, they could 
easily tell upon the opening of the letter enclosing 
the draft with bill of lading attached that the letter 
was intended for the First National Bank of their 
city for collection. This can be determined by our 
letter addressed to the bank (we enclose you herein 
an exact copy of our letter). 

Are we responsible to the drawer of the draft for 
the amount covered by the bill of lading? 

Did the parties to whom this car was consigned, 
bill of lading attached, have the right to detach this 
bill of lading and present same to the railroad who 
delivered them the car, when they had reason to know 
that the draft with bill of lading attached was not 
intended for them, until they should have paid the 
full amount of the draft through their local bank, less 
the amount of freight which we had requested the 
bank to allow? 

Upon investigation we find that there is no First 
National Bank in the town but there is the First 
State Bank. 

The railroad informs us that they delivered the 
car upon the surrender of the original bill of lading. 

Who is responsible for the amount of the draft 
covered by this bill of lading? 


Assuming, as you state, that through error you 
enclosed the draft and indorsed order bill of lading 
in an envelope addressed to the consignee, I am of 
opinion that you would be responsible to your custo- 
mer for the amount of the draft, as through such 
error you placed it in the power of the consignee to 
obtain the goods without first paying the draft. The 
ease is analogous to those in which it is held that it 
is negligence for a collecting bank to send an item 
direct to the payor and the fact that it was done 
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erroneously rather than 
think, lessen the liability. 

This being the result, you would be subrogated to 
the claim of your customer against the consignee who 
has obtained the goods without paying for them. 

The consignee undoubtedly acted without right 
in misappropriating and obtaining the goods upon the 
bill of lading which the accompanying documents 
clearly showed to belong to another until paid for. 
Whether he committed any crime would depend, the 
precise facts being ascertained, upon the Criminal 
Law of the State of Texas; but aside from this, the 
consignee, is of course civilly liable for the purchase 
price of the goods, as represented by the draft. 


COLLECTION OF BILL OF LADING DRAFT. 


Question, where bill of lading allows inspection, 
whether draft should be protested before the car 
arrives, 


From Texas.—Can a draft with bill of lading to 
allow inspection attached, be protested before inspec- 
tion may be had, or shall the collecting bank hold for 
arrival of car and then protest in case payment is 
refused ? 


I think where a bank receives for collection a 
draft to which is attached a bill of lading which al- 
lows inspection and the car has not yet arrived, the 
better practice would be for the collecting bank to 
hold the draft for a reasonable time to permit of 
arrival and inspection, before presenting the draft. 
Of course a plain negotiable draft could be presented 
and protested immediately but this, ordinarily, would 
not serve the best interests of the principal for it 
would be almost inevitable that the drawee would re- 
fuse to pay the draft until he had an opportunity to 
inspect the goods which would not be afforded until 
they arrived. It would seem therefore, that while the 
collecting bank would have power to present and pro- 
test immediately, the better course would be to wait 
a reasonable time for arrival of the car and for in- 
spection before presenting the draft. 


24-HOUR RULE FOR ACCEPTANCE. 


Rule allowing drawee 24 hours to determine 
whether or not he will accept does not apply to checks 
but only to drafts legally presentable to drawee for 
acceptance, 


From Texas.—Should an item, say, either check 
or draft, received through the morning mail, be pro- 
tested same day received if payment is refused, or 
has the drawee, either bank or individual, twenty- 
four hours in which to accept or refuse? 


As to checks. The rule of the law merchant that 
when a bill is presented to the drawee he is allowed 
24 hours to determine whether or not he will accept, 
does not apply to checks but only to drafts legally pre- 
sentable to drawee for acceptance. Therefore, a check 


intentionally would not, 1 
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should be protested the same day, if payment is re- 
fused. Under the Negotiable Instruments Law (which 
is not yet in force in Texas) it was held in Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisner v. Eank, 220 Pa, 21, that the 24-hour 
rule applied to checks, and that where a check was 
sent to a drawee bank which failed to return it within 
24 hours, the bank had accepted the check. But this 
decision was corrected by legislation in that state in 
1909 which provided that the section in question should 
not apply to checks. To the contrary of the Penn- 
sylvania decision, the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 8th Circuit, in First Nat. Bank v. Whit- 
more, 177 Fed. 397, held that the section of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law referred to did not apply to 
checks and this will undoubtedly be the prevailing 
rule of construction of that law. In Texas, however, 
where the Negotiable Instruments Law has not yet 
been enacted, the question does not arise under that 
law but is governed by the law merchant. Under the 
law merchant a bill payable on demand, or a check, 
is not presentable for acceptance but only for pay- 
ment, hence the 24-hour rule does not apply to checks 
and, as already stated, if payment is refused upon a 
check, it should be protested the same day. 

As to drafts. If the draft is payable on demand, 
what has been already said applies, for I understand 
that, in Texas, demand drafts are not entitled to days 
of grace but are due when demanded, and therefore 
are not presentable for acceptance but only for pay- 
ment. But on all other paper except demand drafts 
I understand that grace is allowed and that a sight 
draft carries grace. As under the law merchant a 
sight draft is presentable for acceptance, I think the 
24-hour rule would apply to such a draft and that the 
drawee would be entitled to that period to determine 
whether he would accept or refuse. The rule as to 
sight drafts is different under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law for whether the draft be payable at sight 
or on demand, it is equally a demand draft and not 
presentable for acceptance but only for payment, 


CLAIM AGAINST BANKRUPT. 


Property inherited by bankrupt after date of ad- 
judication does not go to his creditors in bankruptcy. 


From New York.—Have the creditors of a party, 
who went into voluntary bankruptcy, any legal right 
to property which he inherits before his discharge 
from bankruptcy? No exceptions were taken to the 
schedule which was filed about 4 months previous to 
his mother’s death, who died intestate. 


I am of opinion that the creditors have no legal 
right to the property in the case stated. Under Sec- 
tion 70 of the National Bankruptcy Law the trustee 
in bankruptcy takes title to the property of the bank- 
rupt as of the date he was adjudged such, with cer- 
tain exceptions, and it has been held in several cases 
that after acquired property does not vest in the trus- 
tee. See for example Conley v. Nelin, 128 S. W. 425, 
in which the court says: “The title to after acquired 
property does not vest in the trustee in bankruptcy 
but belongs to and becomes the property of the bank- 
rupt.” See also in re Woods, 133 Fed. 82 (U. S. Dist. 
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Ct., Pa.) where a bankrupt, subsequent to adjudica- 
tion, fell heir by the death of her father, to a certain 
interest in his estate, left her by will, which provided, 
however, for the deduction of her indebtedness to him 
therefrom. It was held the bankrupt was entitled to 
the benefit of such bequest in full, so far as her gen- 
eral creditors are concerned, subject only to the con- 
tingency of not obtaining a discharge, whatever right 
may exist in favor of her father’s executors to retain 
her indebtedness out of her interest. 

Without further citation of authorities, the rule 
seems to be clear in a case such as you state that the 
creditors would have no right to the property inherited 
by the bankrupt after adjudication and before his dis- 
charge. 


PAYMENT OF CHECKS UNDER POWER OF 
ATTORNEY. 


In view of the rule that death of principal revokes 
payment of check, question considered whether bank 
innocently paying checks after principal’s death is 
protected. 


From Tennessee.—We would like to have an ex- 
pression of your opinion as to our liability in a case 
which came under our notice yesterday. Some months 
ago a woman living in this county, sold a farm from 
which she realized about $3,000, and the cash was 
deposited to her credit in this bank. She gave in- 
structions that checks against it should be signed 
either by herself or her nephew signing her name by 
him. .A few days ago she died, and yesterday her 
nephew presented checks against her account signed 
in the usual manner, which would have withdrawn the 
larger part of the deposit. By a chance remark on his 
part, however, we discovered that she was dead and 
that was our first notice. We did not of course pay 
the checks. Should we have done so, however, would 
we have been liable, as we were carrying out her 
instructions and had no notice whatever of her death. 


If you had made the payment in the case stated, 
without notice or knowledge of the death of your de- 
positor, it is very doubtful, under the authorities, 
whether you could have upheld its validity as against 
the estate. Payments of customers checks, after their 
death and before notice thereof, are generally held 
valid by the text-book writers, although the sup- 
porting authorities are very meagre, but where the 
check is signed under power of attorney, which has 
been revoked by death, it is not so certain that the 
bank, relying thereon and making payment without 
notice, is protected, although the equity that the bank 
should. be entitled to rely on the authority until no- 
tice or knowledge of its revocation, is equally strong 
in both cases. 

Your letter raises a question of considerable im- 
portance and one which I will attempt to briefly ex- 
amine: 

- It is a general rule of the common law that a 
power or authority to an agent, unless coupled with 
an interest, is revoked by death of the principal and 
that all dealings with the agent thereafter, although by 
parties ignorant of the principal’s death, are void and 
of no effect. For example, see Long v. Thayer, 150 
U. S. 520, wherein it was held that payment to an 
agent after the principal’s death does not discharge 
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the obligation even if made in actual ignorance of the 
death. And in your State of Tennessee (Rigs v. Cage’s 
Administrator, 2 Humphreys, 350) the court has said: 
“The general principle of the common law is that an 
authority conferred by letter of attorney must be 
executed during the life of the principal. The death 
of the principal is an instantaneous and absolute 
revocation of the authority of the agent, unless the 
power be coupled with an interest”; and it was held 
that the acts of an agent performed after the death of 
the principal, in pursuance of authority previously 
given but in ignorance of the death of the principal, 
did not bind the representative of the latter. 

This being the general rule, what is its application 
in the case of checks on banks? Where a check con- 
stitutes an assignment of a deposit, the death of the 
drawer does not defeat the right of the holder to pay- 
ment because the money has already been assigned 
to him; but in the great majority of states where a 
check is not an assignment (this is the rule in Ten- 
nessee under the Negotiable Instruments Law) and 
where the bank is both debtor of the drawer and 
agent to pay his checks, the rule exists that the death 
of the drawer revokes authority of the bank to pay 
and that payment after notice of such death is at the 
bank’s peril. Where, however, the bank pays a check 
in ignorance of the death of the drawer, all the’ text 
writers and what little authority there is on the sub- 
ject is to the effect that the bank is protected. See 
Rogerson v. Ladbroke, 1 Bing. (Eng.), 93. 


The present inquiry, however, is not one concern- 
ing safety of the bank that pays a check after death 
of the drawer and before notice thereof where the 
check has been signed by the drawer in person but re- 
lates to the safety of the bank which pays a customer's 
check signed under power of attorney before notice 
of the customer’s death. It would seem that equally 
here, the bank should be protected but this is some- 
what doubtful in view of the decisions. 


In the case of Hoffman vy. Union Dime Savings 
Institution, 95 App. Div. 329, a savings bank depositor 
had executed a power of attorney to one T, giving him 
full power and authority to withdraw the money de- 
posited. After the depositor’s death T who was aware 
thereof presented drafts signed by himself as attor- 
ney, with the bankbook, to the bank and in reliance 
upon the power and without notice of the depositor’s 
death the bank paid him the money. The lower 
court held the payment valid but the Appellate Divi- 
sion reversed the judgment and declared that the 
bank was responsible to the estate. It held that the 
bank was not protected by the by-law authorizing 
payment to persons producing the book as such by-law 
did not apply after the depositor’s death; that the 
‘bank was bound to know the power of attorney was 
revoked the instant of the death of the depositor and 
that it made the payment thereafter at its peril, un- 
less the power was coupled with an interest in T. 

Upon a second trial of this case, a judgment for 
the bank was again reversed by the Appellate Divi- 
sion (109 App. Div. 24), which court again held that 
a power of attorney to draw money, when not coupled 
with an interest in the attorney, ceases at the death 
of the principal and payment to such an attorney does 
not bind the estate of the principal although the bank 
was ignorant of the death of the principal at the time 
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of payment. The court also held the evidence insuffi- 
cient to show an interest of the attorney in the de- 
posit either by gift or trust. The court said: “Not- 
withstanding the apparent harshness of the rule, it 
must be conceded, under a long line of authorities, 
that if the power given to Thoma to draw the money 
was not coupled with an interest, his authority ceased 
upon the death of his principal and a payment there- 
after made to him did not bind the estate of his prin- 
cipal although the defendant was not aware of the 
death at the time of making the payment.” The court 
cited Weber v. Bridgman, 113 N. Y. 600, and Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co. v. Wilson, 139 N. Y. 284.. These 
cases will be briefly examined. In the Weber case, 
the authority of an agent authorized to collect and 
receive payment upon securities belonging to his prin- 
cipal, was held, when not coupled with an interest, to 
cease upon the death of the principal and a payment 
thereafter made to the agent did not bind the estate 
of the principal, although the payor was not aware of 
the death at the time of making the payment. The 
New York Court of Appeals said: “The question is not 
new and it has been uniformly answered by our de- 
cisions to the effect that the death of the principal 
puts an end to the agency and therefore is an instan- 
taneous and unqualified revocation of the authority of 
the agent. There can be no agent where there is no 
principal. There are, no doubt, exceptions to the 
rule, as where the agency is eoupled with an interest; 
or where the principal was one of a firm and only 
one of its members died. (Bank v. Vanderhorst, 32 
N. Y. 553.) But both cases recognize the general rule 
to be as above stated. In Davis v. Windsor Savings 
Bank (46 Vt. 728) the rule was applied. The defend- 
ant paid money to the agent after the death of his 
principal, but in ignorance of it and the administrator 
of the deceased recovered * * * Those who deal 
with an agent are held to assume the risk that his 
authority may be terminated by death without notice 
of the death. This rule was established in England, 
although now modified by statute, and is generally ap- 
plied in this country. In some states alterations have 
been made by statute; and following the Civil Law, it 
was held in Pennsylvania (Cassidy v. McKenzie, 4 
Watts & S. 282) that the acts of an agent or attorney, 
done after the death of his principal of which he was 
ignorant, are binding upon the parties. This was, 
however, in opposition to the current of authority. 
But even this case does not aid the defendant for 
here the agent knew of the death of his principal. 
* 

In the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. case, also cited 
in the Hoffman case, it was held that the power of 
an agent to collect and receive rents, falling due to 
his principal, ceases upon the death of the latter, un- 
less the agency is coupled with an interest, and pay- 
ment thereafter made to the agent does not bind the 
estate of the principal, although made in ignorance of 
such death. In this case O’Brien, J., says: “There 
would seem to be an incongruity in the law of agency 
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with respect to the effect of a revocation of the 
agent’s powers by act of the principal himself and a 
revocation produced. by his death. In the former 
case, the revocation does not affect third parties, deal- 
ing with the agent in good faith, without notice. 
While in the latter, as we have seen, the revocation 
operates upon all parties, without notice, unless the 
power is coupled with an interest, in which case the 
agent may execute it in his own name, notwithstand- 
ing the death of the principal. The Civil Law pro-- 
tected third parties who deal in good faith with the 
agent, without notice, in all cases, whether the power 
‘was revoked by the act of the principal, or his death, 
but as Chancellor Kent has observed, this equitable 
principle. does not prevail in the English law from 
which the rule that obtains in this state was derived, 
though in other jurisdictions and perhaps in England 
the harshness of the common law rule has been modi- 
fied by statute. The common law rule has become 
too firmly established in this state to be disturbed by 
judicial action, though a change by the law-making 
power would be in harmony with more enlightened 
views and would promote the interests of justice.” 

It would thus appear from the two decisions in 
the Hoffman case and from the authorities cited in 
those decisions that a power of attorney to sign 
checks, where not coupled with an interest in the 
attorney, is revoked by the death of the principal 
and that payment by the bank of a check signed by 
the attorney after his principal’s death, the bank 
being in ignorance thereof, would probably be held 
not a valid payment. 

This Hoffman case has a subsequent history. It 
appears that after the second reversal by the Appel- 
late Division of the judgment in favor of the bank, 
there was a third trial which resulted in still another 
judgment in favor of the bank and that this time the 
judgment was affirmed by the Appellate Division, but 
without opinion (117 App. Div. 123) and again af- 
firmed by the New York Court of Appeals also with- 
out opinion (191 N. Y. 525). The record, therefore, 
does not show whether this judgment in favor of the 
bank was because of any reversal of view that pay- 
ment on power of attorney after death of the principal 
and without notice was invalid or whether at the 
third trial, it was established that the power of at- 
torney was coupled with an interest. 

Without pursuing the subject further, enough has 
been said to show under the existing condition of law 
there is considerable danger and risk to banks which 
pay checks signed under power of attorney in case of 
unknown death of the principal. Doubtless in many 
states the courts would not hold to the rule of the 
common law in all its rigor but would apply equi- 
table principles and hold that payment to the attorney 
after death of the principal and before notice thereof, 
would be valid; at the same time the’ situation is one 
which would seem to call for legislation to protect 
banks in such cases. This subject will be taken up 
and urged through the proper channels. 


L.W.GAMMON 


OFFICES OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS NATIONAL DETECTIVE 
AGENCY, INC. 

CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES.—Walter P. Story Building. 

CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO.—First National Bank Building. 

ILLINOIS, CHICAGO.—First National Bank Building. 

LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS.—Whitney Central Building. 

MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON.—201 Devonshire Street. 

MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS.—Bank of Commerce Building. 

MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY.—Midland Building. 

MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS.—Frisco Building. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY.—21 Park Row. 

OHIO, CLEVELAND.—444 Rockefeller Building. 

OREGON, PORTLAND.—Board of Trade Building, 

PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA.—Real Estate Trust Building. 

PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURGH.—Commonwealth Building. 

WASHINGTON, SEATTLE.—308 Hinckley Block. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS NATIONAL 
DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 


ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK.—W. L. Vick, 325 West Markham St. 
GEORGIA, ATLANTA.—C. E. Sears, Atlantic National Bank Bldg. 


ruary, pertaining to the work of the Protective 
Department: 


Ts following is a report for the month of Feb- 


This Department is in receipt of information from 
2 bank member at Rockwood, Tenn., to the effect that 
@ party using the name of James Cooper, described 
as follows: White; age, 32; height, 5 ft. 10 in.; 
weight, 160 Ibs.; smooth shaven; sore or fever blister 
on upper lip; blonde, light hair. 

This party passed a Southern Express Company 
money-order No. 786789, for $40, purporting to have 
been issued by H. E. Hand, Agent Southern Express 
Company at Ladds Station, Tenn., dated February 7, 
1912, made payable to the order of James Cooper. The 
order in question, with others, was stolen from the 
office of the Southern Express Company at Ladds Sta- 
tion, Tenn. This party also had another order for $50. 
He purchased at a local store one tan corduroy shirt, 
size 141-2; one pair tan lace boots, size 8, and a brown 
four-in-hand tie. He claimed to be a hoisting engi- 
neer and stated he was employed at the lock and dam 
now in process of building at Guild, Tenn. He claimed 
that these money-orders were in payment of his serv. 
ices. This man Cooper has not defrauded any member 
of this Association so far, and is evidently disposing 
of these orders on merchants. 


A person giving the name of Adolph Hess, alias 
Adolph Lange, is wanted in Philadelphia, Pa,, where it 
is charged he obtained money on forged checks. Hess 
is said to be a sign painter and card writer. We re- 
produce below a specimen of his handwriting: 


IOWA, DES MOINES.—The Gust. J. Patek Detective Agency, 515 
Mulberry Street. 

IOWA, SIOUX CITY.—The W. C, Davenport Detective Agency, 
Iowa Building. 

LOUISIANA, SHREVEPORT.—T. D. Price, City Hall. 

MICHIGAN, DETROIT.—The B. & M. Secret Service Co., Harvey 


Block. 

OHIO, CINCINNATI.—Furlong Secret Service Co., Lyric Theatre 
Building. 

OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY.—Frank L. Staton, 230 American 
Bank Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, HARRISBURG.—T. G. George, 9 North Market 
Square. 

TEXAS, HOUSTON.—J. E. Smith, 705 Drew Avenue. 

VIRGINIA, RICHMOND.—Louis B. Hatke, American National 
Bank Bldg. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS OF THE WILLIAM J, BURNS 
NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 

ENGLAND, LONDON.—Arrow’s Detective Agency, 

. Lane. 

FRANCE, PARIS.—Calchas & Debisschop, 15-17 Rue Auber. 


89 Chancery 


On February 9, 1912, a Cleveland, Ohio, bank (M) 
reported that forged check had been issued against 
the account of depositor and cashed by the bank. 
Our detective agents, the Wm. J. Burns National De- 
tective Agency, traced the forgery to G. Kline and 
caused his arrest in Cleveland on February 21, 1912. 
Kline is 24 years of age, 5 ft. 7 or 8 in. tall, weighs 
125 lbs., slim build, smooth shaven, medium com- 
plexion; his occupation is that of a painter. 


The local police of New Bern, N. C., hold a war- 
rant for the arrest of one H. T. Pratt who recently 
gave up his residence in that town and skipped out 
following the discovery of a forged note which he 
(Pratt) had fraudulently negotiated. Pratt is an ac- 
countant, and has also been in the insurance busi- 
ness; he is 33 years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weighs 150 
lbs., black hair, gray eyes. 


One Howard Jennings is wanted in New York 
City on a charge of forgery. He is 40 years of age, 
5 ft. 7 in. tall, weight 155 lbs., medium build, light 
hair, ruddy complexion. 


On February 15, 1912, a Brooklyn, N. Y., bank 
(M) advised that the bank had suffered loss by cash- 
ing a forged check. Our detective agents, the Wm. J. 
Burns National Detective Agency, traced the crime to 
one Elliot C. Smith, 35 years old, a former bookkeeper 
for the depositor whose name was forged, and on 
February 19, 1912, the Burns Agency caused Smith’s 
arrest in Brooklyn where he now awaits trial. 


It was reported by a New York bank (M) on 
January 27, 1912, that on January 16, one Philip Wil- 
son defrauded them with a worthless check. The Wm. 
J. Burns National Detective Agency, our detective 
agents, located Wilson in New York City and there 
caused his arrest on February 2, 1912. Wilson is 21 
years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weight 150 lbs., medium 
complexion, dark hair, smooth shdven. Wilson has 
since been released on parole. 


On January 19, 1912, one E. W. Percy appeared in 
Centralia, Wash., and stated that he intended to en- 


gage in the restaurant business. He subsequently 
cashed a number of worthless checks in that town and 
is now a fugitive from justice. Percy is 27 years of 
age, 6 ft. tall, weighs 175 lbs., medium complexion, 
smooth shaven, high cheek bones, prominent chin. 
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There appeared in Detroit, Wis., last month a 
person giving the name of C. Lawrence who stated 
he was looking for a location to start a tailoring 
establishment. A few days after his arrival Lawrence 
succeeded in cashing a worthless check for several 
hundred dollars and immediately skipped out. He 
is 30 to 35 years of age, 6 ft. tall, weighs 160 lbs., 
medium build, smooth shaven, dark complexion thin 
face, grey or blue eyes, dark hair, wears black over- 
coat and fur cap. He was accompanied by his wife, 
a woman about 28 years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. tall, weight 
140 lbs., medium build, dark complexion, dark eyes. 
5 of Lawrence’s handwriting is reproduced 
below. 


A report comes to us from Nashville, Tenn., that 
one Phil E. Priest, 35 years of age, recently made 
his appearance in that city and later left town sud- 
denly after fraudulently obtaining money on two cash- 
iers checks to which he had forged the endorsement 
of the rightful owner. 


Worthless checks are being circulated throughout 
the South by a person employing the names of C. E. 
Dixon. The check form used is that of the Southern 
Manufacturing Co., of Newport, Ky., and the signa- 
ture appearing on these checks is “J. H. Cohen and 
Bro.” Dixon fraudulently claims to represent the 
above firm. He is 35 to 40 years of age, 5 ft. 8 or 9 
in. tall, weighs 185 to 140 Ibs. A specimen of the 
handwriting appearing on these checks is reproduced 


One P. Dantini, who formerly conducted an im- 
porter’s establishment in New York City, has skipped 
out after securing funds on a worthless check. Dan- 
tini is about 22 years old, 5 ft. 6 in. tall, weighs 135 
lbs., dark hair, dark eyes. 


We are advised by the Bank of Meta, Meta, Mo. 
that on January 17 they issued and mailed to Miss 
Sophia Woestemeyer of St. Louis, Mo., certificate of 
Deposit No. 693 which has since been lost or stolen. 
Payment on this certificate has been stopped. 


Herbert G. Pitt, formerly employed as nurse and 
Tubber in a Lakewood, N. J., sanitarium, has left 
ow parts unknown after cashing several worthless 
checks, 
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The local authorities hold a warrant for the arrest 
of E. McDonald who last month appeared in Van- 
couver, Wash., and while there cashed a worthless 
check drawn on a Vancouver, B. C., bank. McDon- 
ald who claimed to be seeking a location to establish 
a grocery store is described as a Scotchman 50 years 
old, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weighs 160 to 170 lbs., dark brown 
hair, slightly grey, smooth shaven, blue gray eyes, 
prominent nose, square forehead, long face, high cheek 
— Below is reproduced a specimen of his hand- 
writing. 


VD 
H umdrned 


John J. Morgan is wanted in New York on a 
charge of obtaining money by means of a worthless 
check. Morgan formerly did business under the name 
of The Manhattan Office Supply Co. Morgan is 30 
to 35 years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weighs 185 lbs., 
smooth shaven, light brown hair, well built. We 
reproduce below specimen of Morgan’s handwriting. 


C 


On January 25, 1912, it was reported by a Boston 
bank (M) that they had been victimized by cashing 
a forged check on January 20 payable to Clarence 
Smith. Our detective agents, the Wm. J. Burns 
National Detective Agency, who took up an investi- 
gation of the case were successful in tracing the 
crime to Chas, E. Nott, and they caused Nott’s arrest 
in Cohasset, Mass, on February 13, 1912. Nott who 
has since been returned to Boston for trial, has con- 
fessed his guilt and has also admitted that he passed 
two additional forged checks on Boston banks. 


One J. H. Nyman has disappeared from Los 
Angeles, Calif., following the forgery of a check drawn 
on a Los Angeles bank. Nyman is 30 years of age, 
5 ft. 11 in. tall, medium build, smooth shaven, light 
complexion, reddish hair, is addicted to liquor. 


Party representing himself as salesman for 
Progress Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky., is passing 
checks on Commercial Bank and Trust Co., of Louis- 
ville, for one hundred dollars. Company has no ac- 
count at Louisville bank. This party passed one check 
on merchants at Vaughn, N. Mex., also on merchants 
at Santa Rosa, N. Mex. Checks are good imitation 
of lithographing. He is described as about fifty years, 
weight two hundred, six feet tall, grey hair, smooth 
face, good talker, rather husky voice, habit of blinking 
his eyelids a bit. Wore grey clothes, grey soft hat. Is 
using name of A. L. Carson. 

Another party using name of B. F. Parker is pass- 
ing similar checks, defrauded bank at Carrizozo, N. 
Mex., out of one hundred dollars. Described as five 
feet eight inches tall, age forty, weight one hundred 
seventy or eighty pounds, full face, considerably pock- 
marked as if had smallpox, light complexion, slightly 
red face with reddish or brown hair, or brown. Wore 
very light brown suit, nearly yellow, with black derby 
hat. Slightly corpulent. These parties no doubt are 
heading for Texas, 
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One H. M. Waller a former resident of Long 
Island City, N. Y., is wanted in that city on a charge 
of forgery. He is 35 years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. tall, 
weighs 140 lbs., light hair, smooth shaven, is slightly 
deaf. His occupation is that of waiter. 


Bogus checks have been circulated in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., in the past month, drawn on a Roanoke, 
Va., bank which purport to be certified by that bank. 
These checks are signed J. A. Thomason and are 
made payable to H. H. Hamilton. The person issuing 
these checks is said to be 35 to 40 years of age, 6 ft. 
tall, fair complexion, weighs 160 lbs., smooth shaven. 
ordinary dresser. We reproduce below a specimen 
of the handwriting appearing on the checks. 


_A young man representing himself as G. A. 
Winston, made his appearance in Jackson, Miss., 
last month and there fraudulently obtained the funds 
on three checks bearing the forged endorsement of 
a local resident. This swindler is 5 ft. 8 or 9 in. 
tall, weighs 165 lbs., stout build, was dressed in 
greyish suit and wore a Fedora hat. Below we re- 
produce a specimen of the handwriting appearing on 
these checks. 


The Local authorities of Cordele, Ga., hold a forg- 
ery warrant for the arrest of T. F. Rucker, alias J. D. 
McKoy who claimed to be a Mason and Shriner 
from Galveston, Texas. He is 5 ft. 11 in. tall, weighs 
175 to 190 Ibs., black hair, grey eyes, prominent scar 
on right side of face extending from chin to ear. 


Information comes to us from a Pensacola, Fla. 
bank that worthless checks have made their appear- 
ance in Cleveland, Ohio, which purport to be certi- 
fied by that bank. These checks are signed C. W. 
Norman and are payable to Normans’ order. 


The local. police of La Porte City, Iowa, hold a 
warrant charging Harry F. Stewart with forgery. 
Stewart is 35 years old, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weight 165 
to 170 lbs., medium build, dark eyes, black hair. He 
is a plasterer by trade. 


One Geo M. Laubenthal appeared last month in 
Waterloo, lll., and there defrauded a number of mer- 
chants with bogus checks. He is 28 years of age, 5 
ft. 8 or 9 in. tall, sandy complexion, claims to be 
connected with the U. S. Artillery Corps. 


A person employing the name of James R. Ran- 
dolph appeared last month in New Orleans, La., and 
with a 


there deposited local bank two worthless 
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checks, one for $1,000 and another for $250, the latter 
bearing the genuine endorsement of a depositor. Later 
in the day Randolph withdrew $250 and left for parts 
unknown. It has since developed that the checks 
are worthless. Randolph whose correct name proves 
to be Lenord R. Prester, Jr., is 30 years old, 5 ft. 8 
in. tall, weighs 140 lbs., slender build, black hair, 
black eyes, long thin nose, wears gold rim glasses, 
was dressed in light brown or grey suit. 


A Boston, Mass., bank (M) reported, on February 
12, 1912, that they were the victim of some forgeries, 
involving a loss of two hundred dollars. Our detec- 
tive Agents, The Wm. J. Burns National Detective 
Agency determined that the forgeries, which had 
been committed in July, 1911, were the work of one 
Theodore H. EB. Carter, 20 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. 
tall, weight 155 lbs., smooth shaven, a local resident 
of Boston; and on February 14, 1912, the Burns agency 
located Carter in Boston where they caused his arrest. 


A number of Chicago hotel and restaurant pro- 
prietors have been the victims of one H. J. Bennett, 
a bogus check operator, 25 years of age, 5 ft. 11 in, 
tall, weight 150 lbs., slender build, blonde hair, light 
complexion, smooth shaven, neat dresser. 


On January 11, 1912, a complaint was submitted 
by a Mason City, Iowa bank (M), to the effect that 
they had been defrauded by means of a forgery com- 
mitted by Peter Georgis, a Greek, 35 years of age, 5 
ft. 11 in. tall, weight 185 lbs., black .hair, smooth 
shaven. Acting for the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Iowa Bankers Association, the Wm. J. 
Burns National Detective Agency, started a search 
for Georgis, which resulted in the Burns Agency 
locating him and causing his arrest in Denver, Colo., 
on January 14, 1912. Georgis has since been returned 
to Mason City for trial. 


One Henry L. Burton is wanted in Kokomo, Ind., 
where it is charged he forged the endorsements on 


a number of checks. Burton was employed as solici- 
tor and collector by a local light, heat and power 
company. He is 42 years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. tall, weighs 
140 lbs., slender build, smooth shaven, sallow com- 
plexion, dark hair mixed with grey. 


One H. J. Blair has succeeded in defrauding a 
number of Chicago merchants with worthless checks. 
He is 25. to 30 years of age, 5 ft. 10 or 11 in. tall, 
medium build, blonde hair, smooth shaven, fair com- 
plexion, good dresser, when last seen wore a medium 
length overcoat and black derby. 


Some months ago a Chicago, IIll., bank accepted 
a small deposit from an Edward F. Cavannagh in 
lieu of which a pass book was given to him. Since 
then Cavannagh has made a number of false entries 
in his pass book so as to leave the impression that 
his acount is very large. On the strength of this 


Cavannagh has succeeded in getting a number of 
trades people to cash his worthless checks. 
last heard of in Southern Illinois. 


He was 


On January 19, 1912, it was reported by a Los 
Angeles, Calif. bank (M), that on January 17, they 
were defrauded by cashing a worthless check for one 
Chas. Bunch, 20 years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. tall, weight 
140 Ibs., light hair, light complexion.’ The Wm. J. 
Burns National Detective Agency, acting for the 
American Bankers Association and the California 
Bankers Association, undertook to locate Bunch. On 
February 6, 1912, a young man appeared in Stockton, 
Calif., and was picked up by the local authorities 
while attempting to defraud a merchant. This partv 
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was identified as Bunch. He has ‘since been brought ni 


to trial and after, pleading guilty was given three 
years in the Folsom, California, Reformatory. 


The local authorties of San Francisco, Calif., hold 
a warrant for the. arrest of Gus Brussell,.a Swedish 
laborer, who altered and traced two checks, ‘on: which 
he succeeded.in: obtaining money. Brussell is:about. 35 
years of age, 5 ft. 11 in. tall, heavily built, light com- 
plexion, blue eyes, light mustache, good dresser. 


One C. M. Heineman, claiming, to represent .the 
firm,of-Louis Kraemer’ &.Co., is wanted int Jefferson 
City, "Mo;, where.it is elaimed he»defrauded.a, local 


hotel. with a worthless. check. drawn on: an ‘Atlanta, » 


Ga., bank. .Heineman claims to. be an Elk. He is 40 
to 45 yéars of age, 5 ft. 9 in. tall. 


On, February. 2, 1912, bank (M).in’ New York 
City,.advised that, it had, been, defrauded: by, cashing 
‘Several:small forged checks drawn against a,depositor’s 
account. Our. detective, agents,«the Wm. Burns 
National . Detective, Agency, interested,.themselvés. in 
the ‘case. . On..February...22,.1912, Edward. C: Nelson 
and John Thompson. were.arrested by the local police 
Brooklyn, N: ,¥., for «passing: worthless 
Through,the: efforts..of, the Burns,agency, Nelson, and 
Thompson have-been identified.as,the perpetrators-of 
the.above forgeries.. ._They now-await trial: in, Brook- 


lyn and will later be tried in New York City. 


‘The December, 1911 Journal on page 380 (second 
column), contains an- article;relating to one J. G. 
Adams, alias;Wm. Pool, who defrauded a bank (M) of 
Roswell, New Mexico, by means of a'worthless check. 
Adams .was arrested in Mobile, Ala., .by, the local 
authorities on February 9, 1912, and has since. been 
returned to Roswell for trial. 


An article relating to E. W. Kelt appears inthe 
February -1912 Journal. on page 496° (second column). 
Kelt. defrauded.a Portland, Ore., bank (M) by. means 
of a worthless check. On February. 1, 1912, he was 
arrested in Portland through the-efforts- of our de- 
tective, agents, the-Wm. J. Burns National Detective 
Agency, who investigated the. case in behalf of the 
American Bankers Association and the Oregon Bank- 
ers Association. 


» There appeared last month.in Dresden, Ohio, one 
. C, H. Culner, about 50 years of age, who presented a 

forged letter of introduction and a worthless. check, 
both purporting to be signed by the Excelsior Metal 
Roofing-Co. of Charlotte, N..C..Culner succeeded in 
débtaining. cash on the check and immediately left for 
.parts unknown. 


-Page 377 (second column) af: the December, 1911° 
Journal, contains, an article concerning one Albert* W. 
Cantor, who defrauded.a .Philadelphia bank. (M). by 
forging a.check. against the account’ of his (Cantors’) 
former-employer. On February 12,:1912, Cantor sur- 
rendered himself to the. local authorities: at Kansas 
City,;Mo,, for this crime and now awaits extradition 
to Philadelphia. 


One.A. De Angelis, a .former_resident South: 


Fork,. Pa., is wanted.in. Johnston, Pa., on a charge of 
obtaining money on a forged check. , 


One J. I. Carlton, 23 years old, is. wanted in Fort 
Smith, Ark., where it is stated he forged two checks 
and obtained the money thereon. 
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One A. H. Lindsay is wanted in Los Angeles, 
Cal., for forging a, check. Lindsay is 28 years: old, 
5.ft. tall, weighs 120 Ibs., thin-face, light hair 
and eyes.. He is an electrician by trade. { 


@n_ February 5, 1912, it was reported by a- Boston; 
Mass.," bank (M) that they cashed, a. forged check- 
drawn against the account of a depositor.’ 
tective agents, the Wm. J. Burns National Detective: 
Agency, determined that one Ralph: W. Rosenau had~ 
committed the forgery. The Burns Agency on. Feb=- 
ruary 9, 1912, found that’the local authorities of Man-/ 
chester, N. H., had taken into custody for a-.crime! 
committed there a young man giving: the name 
Graham, who it has, developed: is_none. other. 
than -Rosenau.: He now awaits trial in Manchester, 


J. S. HARCOURT. 


The above is a photo of J. S. Harcourt, who on 
January 25, 1912, was arrested in San .Francisco, Cal,. 
after defrauding a number of persons throughout the 
northwest with bogus checks under the name of W. 
H. Hill. When Harcourt was searched, following 
his arrest, this was found on him, ten or twelve 
checks drawn on-.a San Francisco bank bearing the 
forged signature of a depositor. Harcourt’s descrip- 
tion is 33 years old, 5 ft. 7 in. tall, weighs 155 -Ibs!, 
sallow complexion, dark brown hair, brown eyes. He % 
gives. his occupation as writer. Harcourt has been 
returned to Seattle for trial. 


One E. C. Clark is wanted in Canton, S. Dak., on 
a.charge:..of obtaining money on a. wotthless check: * 
Clark.represented himsélf as a cattle buyer and:was 
enabled’ to’ cash: the check by means of a forged let- 
ter. of introduction purporting to have been ‘issued 
by. an’ Elk Point, S. Dak., bank. Clark is. described 
as 40:years of age, weighs 175 to 180 lIbs., light com- 
plexion, dark hair, smooth shaven. ‘ 


We are.in receipt of. advice from Walsenburg; 
Colo.; also: Ardmore, S. Dak., that one C..H. Evans 
recently madehis appearance in that ,town and. suc- 
ceeded. in obtaining cash’ on worthless checks’ 
porting. to. be signed by. the, W. C. Beam Co. and drawn 
on;.a New Haven, Ky., bank. j 


J. W. Casteel, who defrauded a Morrillton, Ark., 
bank, member of the American Bankers Association 


and the Arkansas Bankers Association, was appre- 
hended in Muskogee, Okla., on February 27, 1912, by 


(Continued on page 566) 
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(Continued from page 563) 
the local police, following the publication of Casteel’s 
photograph and description on page 497° (second col- 
umn) of the February 1912 Journal. 


On page 444 (first column) of the January 1912 
Journal there appears an article concerning J. F. 
Berry who defrauded a Kansas City, Mo., bank (M) 
with a worthless check. On January 25, 1912, our 
detective agents, the Wm. J. Burns National Detective 
Agency, located Berry in Kansas City, Mo., and ‘there 
caused his arrest. 


On February 9, 1912, our detective agents caused 
the arrest in San Francisco, Cal., of. P. ‘H. Martyn, 
who defrauded: with forged checks'a San Francisco 
bank (M), the’ Burns. Agency acting for .the 
American Bankers ' Association and ‘the California 
Bankers “Association. An article concerning Martyn 
appeared on page 499 (first column) of the February, 
1912, Journal. 


CHAS. MERZ. 


Page 498 (second column) of the February 1912 
Journal contains an account of the operations of 
Charles Merz. Our detective agents, the Wm. J. 
Burns National Detective Agency, conducted an active 
search for Merz who defrauded an Evansville, Ind., 
bank (M) by means of a worthless check. The Burns 
Agency succeeded on February 15, 1912, in locating 
and causing the arrest of this swindler in San Antonio, 
Tex., assisted by the local police, where he is now 
being detained pending extradition to Evansville. 


The Protective Department has received the fol- 


lowing communication from a Charles City, lowa, 


bank: 

“HWart-Parr Co. of this city have just been ‘taken 
in’ by a smooth proposition after the following man- 
ner: 

“A party giving the name of Howard M. Stevens 
corresponded with them for a time in regard to’ the 
purchase of.oné.of their gasoline traction engines, and 
finally came here and after.a proper amount of “dick- 
ering” signed.an order for an engine agreeing to pay 
$1,000 down and the balance to be settled for in notes 
upon. delivery of engine. He displayed several certi- 
fied checks on a Jacksonville, Fla., bank, among them 
one of $3,000, but as he did not have one of the con- 
venient amount to make the $1,000 payment, he gave 
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them a straight chéck for that, which was duly de- 
posited in this bank and forwarded for collection 
through the regular channels. The check was taken 
and the order O.K.’d on the supposition that th« 
check would be heard from before engine was shipped 
Before leaving he asked ‘the assistant sales manager 
to go to the bank with. him and identify him for the 
purpose of cashing a small certified check. We cashed 
this on their endorsement and are today in receipt of 
advice from the bank in Jacksonville that the check 
is a forgery. Hart-Parr, Co. telegraphed’ there this 
morning to ascertain whether their check, for $1,000 
had been paid and weré informed that they knew of 
no. such ‘party and that he had no account there, and 
also that they had just refused to pay this $100 certified 
check ‘which ‘we ‘had cashed ‘for him with the endorse- 
ment of ‘the Assistant Sales Manager. “The only thing 
about the deal ‘that ‘looked. suspicious to the Sales 
Department ‘of ‘Hart-Parr Co. was ‘that. thé fellow’ was 
to. go from, here ‘to” Moline, Ill.,. to! look. at*gang plows 
to go with the engine and was to let them know. what 


plows “he “got ‘and then.*he “could:.haye them Shipped, 


and givé thém.a date’to make they, had 


not heard: from ‘the party this morning: anda. wéek 
had gone by’ they, took up thé matter, of {informing 


, themselves whether the check was’ good prior to: our 


receiving ‘the message from ‘thé Jacksonville’ bank. 
DC. Hull, Assistant Sales “Manager, ‘gives ‘us the 
following description ‘of. this party: Dark, hair, dark 
complexion, sharp nose, hair turning, gray, gray eyes, 
smooth shaven, about.5 ft..8 in. high, weighs About 180 


Ibs., blue suit, ‘rough fur-lined overcoat.” 


A, Reidsville, N. C., bank has written to the Pro- 
tective Department the following,communication: 

“On February, 13, a customer of ours, R. C. Nor- 
man, proprietor of the Rockingham Hotel at this place, 
cashed a draft for one L.’ D. Hines .on. the. American 
Art Works at Coshocton, Ohio, for $50 on'the strength 
of a telegram purported to have been sent by the said 
American Art Works. The draft was deposited. with 
us and forwarded for collection, but was returned 
with the endorsement, ‘Forged telegram and_ draft.’ It 
has been learned since the return of, this draft that 
Mr. Hines has had similar transactions with a num- 
ber of people in surrounding towns.” 


A Du Bois, Pa., bank writes the Protective De- 
partment as follows: 

“On Tuesday, the 23d inst., we received through 
our exchange eight worthless checks drawn on our 
bank signed by one F. O. Oliver, payable to the order 
of F. M. Stanton for varying amounts from $25 to 
$85. These checks had been negotiated through 
Pittsburgh business houses and reached us through 
different banks in Pennsylvania and Ohio. At noon 
of. the 23d we received a telegram from a bank in 
Columbus, Ohio, as to a check of Chas. Oliver for $85. 
We talked. to the bank on the telephone explaining 
the situation and requested that they have Oliver ar- 
rested if possible and referred them to some Pitts- 
burgh banks for additional information. The differ- 
ence of the latter is that it is signed Chas..Oliver and 
payable to the order of F. EB. Starr, but we believe 
the Olivers are one and the same and that Stanton 
and Starr are the same person. We never had any 
account with either party and the only knowledge is 
that of our teller who was approached at the window 
several days ago by a. man who asked if he could 
change one of our checks by inserting another. bank. 
He took several blanks with him. He described him 
as a man of about 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weighs 170 Ibs., light 
complexion, probably 40 or 45 years old and of neat 
appearance. None of the banks locally know anything 
regarding these people, but two of our hotels were 
worked by a clever stranger about the time the checks 
were taken. who represented himself as J. M. Boni- 
field, of Toledo. Ohio. representing the Bostock- 
Brann Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.” 


A Lancaster, Pa., bank writes us as follows: 
“On January 26 a stranger called at the office 
of Herr and Company, one of our valued patrons, 
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and presented a check for $25, payable to C. Mayer 
and purporting to be signed by J. F. Williams & Son, 
asking to have it cashed stating that he was a trav- 
eling man and his firm had sent him the check for 
expenses, having made it payable to bearer, in order 
that he might be able to get it cashed more readily. 
The check you will observe is drawn on a New York 
City bank and purports to be certified by the bank 
on which it is drawn. It has since developed that 
the signature of the makers of the check as well as 
the certification has been forged. The individual 
presenting the check is described as follows: About 
35 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weighs about 150 lbs., 
dark brown hair, smooth shaven, wore glasses, black 
derby hat and dark clothing. To make the thing 
real interesting he was accompanied by a rather at- 
tractive “lady having very light hair, and wearing a 
large picture hat.” 

The records of the Protective Department show 
that this swindler has defrauded a number of trades 
people in ten or twelve Eastern cities. His checks 
usually call for twenty to twenty-five dollars, pur- 
port to be certified and are drawn on different New 
York banks. He has also operated under the names 
Cc. Morris, C. Mollen, C..Marshall, C. Miller, C. Mor- 
rell, etc. 


F. W. FOWLER. 


It was reported on January 27, 1912, by a Chi- 
cago bank (M) that the institution was the victim of 
a fraud in which several thousand dollars were in- 
volved. The Wm. J. Burns National Detective Agency, 
our detective agents, made a thorough investigation 
of the matter, which resulted in the disclosure that 
four other banks had also suffered through the opera- 
tions of those concerned in the fraud—James L. 
Huston, Frank W. Fowler, Wm. L. Sutton, Jacob 
Katz and Michael Weil. On the strength of evidence 
gathered by the Burns Agency all of the above men- 
tioned persons were indicted by the Grand Jury in 
Chicago, Ill., on February 19, 1912, on which date Katz 
and Weil surrendered themselves to the court at 
Chicago, and on February 21, 1912, Sutton also. sur- 
rendered himself. Huston and Fowler are still at 
large. Katz is an attorney in Chicago; Weil is a 
Chicago agent for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co.; Sutton (the brother-in-law of Huston) is mana- 
ger of the Chicago Auto Wheel Company, Huston is 
president of the Chicago Auto Wheel Co., and Fowler, 
whose photograph is published with this article, is 
a promoter. 


The following communication has been received 
from a Sumner, Wash., bank: 

“On December 22 a party representing. himself to 
be W. Parker, of Marshalltown, Iowa, dropped into 
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Sumner with a law and real estate firm, took option 
on some property valued at about $2,000 on which he 
failed to pay any option money. In the meantime he 
had this firm introduce him to the bank and within 
the course of a day or.two deposited with us a check 
for $1,925.26 on a Marshalltown, lowa, bank. Within 
a day or so he attempted to have us pay him some 
money on this collection and to make his claim bet- 
ter in the meantime he become interested with the 
church people of the town and used the church to 
help him secure money from the bank. Not being 
able to do this he began to issue worthless checks on 
a Tacoma bank, leaving town not to be seen here 
again. He went from here to Seattle and I believe 
has drawn from that point on us at least fifteen or 
twenty checks ranging from $6 or $7 to $20. From 
Seattle he moved to Portland and from there he is- 
sued a number of checks on us. We notified Portland 
that they were forgeries and asked them to turn the 
case over to the city detectives and also to the banks. 
We are today in receipt of a check for $7.75 dated 
January 10, cashed at St. Johns, Ore.” 


A bank (M) in Seymour, Wis., complained on 
January 30, 1912, that it had suffered a loss of a large 
sum of money through the fraudulent. operations of 
one Isaac A. Abrahams, who had been doing ‘business 
under the firm name of the Abrahams Fur & Wool 
Company. A careful and thorough investigation of 
the case was conducted by our detective agents, the 
Wm. J. Burns National Detective Agency, who soon 
developed information proving that one. Abraham 
Cohen was also implicated in: this fraud. On Feb- 
ruary 5, 1912,: the Burns Agency traced Cohen to 
Milwaukee, Wis., .and,.there caused ‘his arrest. Cohen 
was later taken to Seymour, Wis., where he is being 
held for trial. Continuing their investigation of the 
case the Burns Agency located Abrahams: in Green 
Bay, Wis., on February 11, 1912, and caused his ar- 
= on that date.. He ;was taken to Seymour for 
trial. 


The arrest of Charles Rogers, Jim Hill and James 
Lang are recorded on page 380 (first column) of the 
December 1911 Journal in connection with an. attempt 
to burglarize a bank (M) at Greene, N. Y. Lang and 
Rogers have each been. sentenced to serve nine and 
one-half years in Auburn Prison, New York, while 
Hill has been given an indeterminate sentence of one 
to four and one-half years. 


A bank in De Pere, Wis., has sent to us a com- 
munication reading as follows: 

“On January 19 a party claiming to be Everett 
P. Norton placed an order with a local boat factory 
and gave his personal check for $1,000 as part pay- 
ment. He then persuaded the party to identify him 
in order to cash a certified check on the Pensacola 
bank for $100. The bank wired today that certifica- 
tion is forged and that the party has no account. This 
person weighs about 190 lIbs., 5 ft. 8 in. tall, about 35 
years of age, smooth face, wore black overcoat and 
fur collar and cap. We infer that the placing of the 
order for the boat was only an excuse to get on good 
terms with the boat factory and was done in order 
that he might realize on the certified check of $100.” 


The Protective Department is in receipt of the 
following communication from a Salem, Va., bank: 

“About January 8 two of our customers de- 
posited with us checks, one for about $45 and one for 
about $25, drawn on a bank in Roanoke, Va., which 
were returned to us protested with the information 


that both were forgeries. These checks were cashed 
by our customer for a man named Martin B. Curtis 
who had been engaged in making mission furniture 
at this place for a few months. He sold some of his 
furniture to a furniture dealer in Roanoke, Va., who 
paid him with a check on the Roanoke bank men- 
tioned, then proceeded to forge this party’s name to 
sundry checks on that bank and got them cashed by 
the merchants of this town. He left this place at 
once, was traced to Richmond, Va., where he cashed 
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one of his checks, and the last heard from him he 
was in Jacksonville, Fla., where he bought from Mr. 
Walker Hawkins four boxes of oranges, paid for them 
with a forged check on the Roanoke bank, which he 
certified, and received from Mr. Hawkins the differ- 
ence in cash. The following is a description of the 
person: Five feet seven or eight inches tall, weighs 
135 to 140 lbs., sharp nose, light complexion, blue 
eyes, a good talker; occupation, maker of mission fur- 
niture. He left Salem, Va., with a woman who lived 
with him as his wife.” 


Chas. M. Meeker awaiting trial for defrauding a 
Texline, Texas, bank (M) (as reported on page 526 
of the March, 1911, Journal) was recently released on 
bail. On Feb. 6, 1912, he made his appearance in 
Kansas City, Mo., and was taken into custody for 
an alleged fraud committed there some time ago, so 
that he now awaits trial in Kansas City, Mo. 


The arrest of Nikolaj Szewzenko is recorded in 
the Feb., 1912, Journal on page 497 (second column). 
This person when brought to trial last month in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in connection with a forgery perpe- 
trated on a Pittsburgh, Pa., bank (M), was released 
from custody because the evidence was insufficient 
to secure a conviction. 


BURTON L. INGALLS. 


The above is a photograph of Rurton L. Ingalls, 
who was recently arrested in Providence, R. I. for 
issuing worthless checks. The following is Ingalls’ 
criminal record: 

He was convicted November 28, 1904, in Hart- 
ford, Conn., for forgery; served 1 year in jail; in 1906- 
1907 he defrauded a hotel in Dunkirk, N. Y.; served 
3 months in Erie County Pen.; released Feb. 23, 
1907; in 1908 served 10 days in House of Correction, 
Rutland, Vt., for defrauding hotel keeper. June 25, 
1908, sentenced to 3 years in City Jail, Baltimore, 
Md., forgery; also fined $50.00 and costs; he was 
discharged or pardoned Dec. 25, 1910; has also passed 
a number of worthless checks in Dover, N. H., but 
the cases were settled. 


The Protective Department has received from a 
Jacksonville, Fla., bank the following communication: 
“On the 8th inst. a party claiming to be Henry 
Young of St. Louis, Mo., called at our ‘bank with a 
letter of introduction from a party in this city and 
deposited with us check for $503.54 on a St. Louis, 


Mo., bank. With this check he tendered his pass- 
book and upon examination of the same we noted 


several changes had been made thereon, hence ad- 
vised Mr. Young that his check would be taken for 
collection and instructed him verbally and by mail 
not to draw any checks aginst the amount until we 
had advised him of payment. His check with pass- 
book were forwarded for collection and we today re- 
ceived the following telegram from the St. Louis 
bank in question: ‘Henry Young has no account with 
us. Pass-book attached draft of eighth has been 
fraudulently changed.’ Prior to receiving this tele- 
gram several checks have been presented for payment 
which of course we declined. After receiving the tele- 
gram, we placed the matter before our local police 
department, and also telephoned the several individ- 
uals who held his check against our institution; and 
we are just in receipt of another telegram from St. 
Louis, which is as follows: ‘Henry Young signing 
your draft eighth is evidently Robert A. Hebey, which 
name has been erased and name Henry Young in- 
serted in pass-book in Hebey’s handwriting. Hebey’s 
last address was 426 McDougald avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. Hebey’s account has been closed.’ Henry 
Young appears to be a German about 40 years of 
age, fair complexion, with more color in his face 
than the average man, has light hair and short red 
moustache. He claims to be a carpenter, and has been 
in Jacksonville about two weeks, boarding at No. 1250 
Hubbard street.” 


H. CARLSEN. 


The above is a photograph of H. Carlsen, con- 
cerning whom J. K. Smith, sheriff of Sanoma County, 
California, who issued the following circular, dated 
January 18, 1912. 

ARREST FOR PASSING FICTITIOUS CHECKS. 

H. Carlsen, aliases Carl G. Carlson, C. Hammond, 
C. Dunning, C. Harris, Otto Paulson, H. Lindewald 
and others. Same as San Quentin Nos. 21437 and 
22514. Released from San Quentin July 15, 1912, and 
is now wanted by officers at San Jose, Los Gatos, 
Vacaville, Napa, Sacramento, Point Richmond, Oak- 
land, Alameda, Berkely and many others in California 
and a few places in Oregon. This man has again 
visited this country and victimized another merchant. 
His check is usually drawn for $65.00 or thereabouts 
and drawn on “The Canadian Bank of Commerce” 
of San Francisco. The story of his operations are 
old. He must be apprehended. Please notify all 
places of business especially drug stores and jewelry 
stores as he likes to purchase kodaks and jewelry. 
He is described as about 88 years of age, height 
about 5 ft. 9 in., weight about 160 Ibs., blue eyes, 
light hair, nearly yellow, medium complexion, a na- 
tive of Germany, but would be taken for a Swede or 
Norwegian and speaks English and is a very good 
dresser. ‘ 
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In the case of Roceo Muccini, who was taken into 
custody in connection with a forgery committed 
against a Monessen, Pa., bank (M), this person 
was released because the evidence was such that no 
conviction could be secured. Muccini’s arrest is re- 
corded on page 224 (second column) of the October 
1911 Journal. 


LOUIS K. LLOYD. 


We reproduce herewith from the Sept. 1911 Jour- 
nal (page 160), photograph of Louis K. Lloyd, 
a swindler, who in the past several months has been 
quite active. Lloyds’ mode of operation consists in 
writing from some nearby town and negotiating for 
the purchase of a store or manufacturing plant. After 
a few days have elapsed he makes his appearance 
and decides on “purchasing” the property and then 
asks to be introduced at one of the local banks. He 
then tenders a worthless check for three or four 
hundred dollars which he asks to have cashed. There- 
after he makes a hasty departure from town. Lloyd 
does not confine himself to a particular locality as 
is evidenced by the fact that he has already operated 
successfully in several different states. This swin- 
dler on each occasion employs a different alias. He 
has already operated under the names of Lloyd, Wal- 
lace,. Cole, Caruthers, etc. In each instance he pre- 
sents a worthless check purporting to be issued on 


the Navajo Bank and Trust Co. of Holbrook, Ariz., 
and drawn on a New York Bank (M). 


A Baltimore, Md., bank (M) reported on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1912, that on December 2, 1911, one Gabriel 
L. Retaliata defrauded the ‘bank out of several hun- 
dred dollars by means of a forgery. Our detective 
agents, the Wm. J. Burns National. Detective Agency, 
located Retaliata in Baltimore on February 14, 1912, 
and caused his arrest on that date. He is an Italian, 
32 years old, 6 ft. tall, weighs 155 lbs., brown hair, 
hazel eyes, thin face, sallow complexion, smooth 
shaven; occupation pharmacist. 


On February 14, 1912, a person giving the name of 
H. J. Thurman appeared in Washington, D. C., and 
by presenting a forged letter of introduction pur- 
porting to be signed by a prominent attorney in Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., he (Thurman) succeeded in securing 
$150 on a worthless check. Thurman is 35 years old, 
5 ft. 7 in. tall, weighs 145 lbs., was dressed in dark 
clothes, 


Roy W. Moore is wanted in Orlando, Fla, on a 
charge of forgery. He is 22 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. 
tall, weighs 165 lbs., dark eyes, dark hair, stammers 
in his speech. 


Harry F. Stewart is wanted in La Porte, Iowa, on 
a charge of forging a check. Stewart who is a ce- 
ment worker and plasterer by trade is 32 years of 
age, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, high forehead, smooth shaven, 
dark hair, dark complexion. 


A person giving the name of William Culver is 
wanted in Indiana Harbor, Ind., where he presented 
a forged check on which he obtained the funds. Cul- 
ver is 27 years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. tall, weighs 145 
Ybs., medium build, dark hair, dark complexion, smooth 
shaven. 


Jesse H. Moore, whose arrest was recorded on 
page 498 (second column) of the Feb. 1912 Journal 
in connection with the passing of a worthless check on 


a Kansas City, Kans., bank (M), was returned to 
Sedalia, Mo., for trial, where it developed the case 
against him was stronger than elsewhere and on Jan. 
29, 1912, he received a sentence of sixteen years in 
the Missouri State Penitentiary. 


STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF THE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


AS REPORTED TO THE STANDING PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 
From September 1, 1911, to February 29, 1912. 


New York, March 1, 1912. 


Persons arrested, convicted, sentenced, awaiting trial, etc. 


1911. 
|Arrests From 


1, 


Jan. 31, 1912. 


| 


ng Trial. 


Escaped or 
Fugitives. 
Suicide or 
Died. 


Convicted. 


o|Awaiting Trial 


Forgers 
Burglars 
Hold-up Robbers 


- /Arrests in 


®|/February, 1912. 


> &|Released. 


©) Sept. 
ones B|Sept. 1, 1911, to 


| 


2 | 


32 | 


T 
| 
otal. 


ALLEGED FORGERS, ETC. 


Feb. 19, Jacob Katz and Michael Weil, and on 
Feb. 21, Wm. L. Sutton, arrested in Chicago, all as 
participants in fraud committed against five Chicago 
banks (Ms); they await trial in Chicago, 


Feb. 5, Abraham Cohen arrested in Milwaukee, 


Wis., and on Feb. 11, Isaac A. Abrahams arrested in 
Green Bay, Wis., for fraud perpetrated on Seymour, 
Wis., bank (M); both await trial in Seymour. 

Feb. 9, Ralph W. Rosenau arrested in Manchester, 
N. H., on local charge; identified as perpetrator of 
forgery on Boston, Mass., bank (M); awaits trial in 
Manchester. 
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Feb. 14, Gabriel Retaliata arrested in Baltimore, 
Md., defrauded local bank (M) by forgery; awaits 
trial in Baltimore. 


Feb. 12, Albert W. Cantor surrendered himself in 
Kansas City, Mo., for forgery committed against Phil- 
— bank (M); awaits extradition in Kansas 

y. 

Feb. 22, Edw. C. Nelson and John Thompson ar- 
rested in Brooklyn, N. Y., on local charge, have been 
identified as perpetrators of forgeries on New York 
bank (M); await trial in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Feb. 9, J. G. Adams arrested in Mobile, Ala.; 
passed worthless check on Roswell, N. Mex., bank 
(M); awaits trial in Roswell. 


Feb. 1, E. W. Kelt arrested in Portland, Ore.; 
passed worthless check on local bank (M); awaits 
trial in Portland. 

Feb. 21, G. Kline arrested in Cleveland, O.; per- 
petrated forgery on local bank (M); awaits trial in 
Cleveland. 

Feb. 15, Elliot C. Smith arrested in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; passed forged check on Brooklyn bank (M); 
awaits trial in Brooklyn. 

Feb. 2, Phillip Wilson arrested in New York; 
defrauded local bank (M) by worthless check; has 
been tried and released on parole. 

Feb. 13, Chas. E. Nott arrested in Cohasset, Mass., 
for passing forged check on New Boston, Mass., bank 
(M); awaits trial in Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 14, Theo. H. E. Carter, arrested in Boston, 
Mass., for passing forged check on local bank (M); 
awaits trial in Boston. 

Jan. 14, Peter Georgis arrested in Denver, Colo., 
for defrauding Mason City, Iowa, bank (M) with 
forged check; awaits trial in Mason City. 

Feb. 6, Chas. Bunch arrested in Stockton, Cal., for 
local crime; defrauded Los Angeles, Cal., bank (M) 


with worthless check; given three years in Folsom, 
Cal., Reformatory. 


Feb. 9, P. H. Martyn arrested in San Francisco, 
Cal., for passing forged check on local bank (M); 
awaits trial in San Francisco. 


Feb. 15, Chas. Merz arrested in San Antonio, Tex., 
for defrauding Evansville, Ind., bank (M) with worth- 
less check; awaits extradition to Evansville. 


Feb. 27, J. W. Casteel arrested in Muskogee, Okla., 
for local crime; defrauded Morrillton, Ark., bank (M) 
with worthless check; awaits trial in Muskogee.. 


Jan. 25, J. F. Berry arrested in Kansas City, Mo., 
for defrauding local bank (M) with worthless check; 
awaits trial in Kansas City. 


Chas. M. Meeker—released on bail in Texline, Tex. 
—arrested Feb. 6 in Kansas City, Mo., on local charge; 
now awaits trial in Kansas City. 


Roceo Muccini, released from custody in connec- 
tion with forgery committed on Monnesson, Pa., bank 
(M); evidence insufficient to convict; arrest reported 
in February 1912 Journal. 


Nikolaj Szewzanko, released from custody in 
connection with fraud committed on a Pittsburgh, Pa., 
bank (M); evidence was insufficient to convict; ar- 
rest reported in February 1912 Journal. 


Jesse H. Moore defrauded Kansas City, Kan., bank 
(M); arrest reported in February 1912 Journal; de- 
livered into custody of Sedalia, Mo., authorities; sen- 
tenced to serve sixteen years in Missouri State Peni- 
tentiary. 


BURGLARS. 


Chas. Rogers and James Lang, each given 914 
years in Auburn Prison, N. Y.; Jim Hill given in- 
determinate sentence of one to four and one-half 
years—for attempt to burglarize Greene, N. Y., bank 
(M); arrests reported in December 1911 Journal. 


AWAITING TRIAL MARCH 1, 1912. 
ALLEGED FORGERS, ETC. 


H. S. Kirkpatrick 
Henry West 
Chas, L. Johnson 
Cc. C. Blasdell 
Matt Conner 
Lee Hepler 
Patrick Gallagher 
Albert M. Kutzkey 
John C. Byland 
J. Posey 
Eug. C. Brockaw 
Irving G. Crocker 
S. H. Gray 

Ollie Hilliards 
Chas. M. Meeker 
R. L. Peeples 
John C. Walsh 
Wm. Nance 
Ernest Bernard 
Wm. J. Jones 
A. S. Cauble 
Warren Hank 

A. R. Saffold 

R. A. McKnight 
H. H. Moody 
Max Kaplan 
Frank L. Moore 
D. E. Woods 

L. J. Flannigan 
Walter Purnell 
Jack Kelly 
Barzillo Conover 
Curtis Stokley 
Will Williams 
Geo. Tendall 

F. Wehner 
Francis L. Frick 
P. R. Stock 


West Point, Ga. 
Yuma, Ariz. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hinton, W. Va. 

- Hickory, Pa. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
St. Johns, Ore. 
Burlington, Ky. 
Aiken, S. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Il. 

- Athens, Tenn. 

West Newton, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bixby, Okla. 

New York City. 
Claremore, Okla. 
Cairo, Il. 
Wapakoneta, O. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Johnson City, Tenh. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mt. Morris, Pa. 
Nowata, Okla. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Point Pleasant, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal 
Califon, N. J. 

St. Johns, Kan. 

St. Johns, Kan. 

St. Johns, Kan. 

Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Anaheim, Cal. 

East Orange, N. J. 


Vernon F. Shivers 
Julius Moe 

R. D. Simpson 

J. A. Johnson .. 
Ed. L. Deem 

H. J. Taylor 

E. Klein 

W. F. Richards 
H. H. Hedges 
John Wagner 
Benj. Goldstein 
Chas. S. Morton 
C.. E. Cole 

Jacob Katz 
Michael Weil 
Wm. L. Sutton 
Abraham Cohen 
Isaac A. Abrahams 
Ralph W. Rosenau 
Gabriel Retaliata 
Albert W. Cantor 
Edward C. Nelson 
John Thompson 


Lake Providence, La. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Onawa, Iowa. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Tescott, Kan 
Scranton, Pa. 
Tescott, Kan. 
Akron, O. 
Cleveland, O. 

Yew York City. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Seymour, Wis. 

Seymour, Wis. 

Manchester, N. H. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mobile, Ala. 

Portland, Ore. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. 

Mason City, Iowa. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

San Antenio, Tex. 

Muskogee, Okla. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
BURGLARS. 

Layton, Utah. 
HOLD-UP ROBBERS. 
Harlem, Mont. 
Harlem, Mont. 
Centralia, Wash. 


Elliot C. 

Chas. E. Nott 
Theo, H. E. Carter 
Peter Georgis 

P. H. Martyn 
Chas. Merz 


Frank Morris 


Tom Hogan 
Stanley Miller 
Deb Clark 
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Perry, Okla. 

J. G Adams .| 

W. 

J. W. Casteel | 

Richard Colston 


INSTITUTE CONSTITUTION. 


A Basis for Discussion and Amendment Reported by 
a Majority of the Revision Committee. 


S a basis for discussion and such further amend- 
ment as members of the Institute may deter- 
mine, a majority of the Committee on Constitu- 

tional Revision, consisting of Messrs. Pierce, Cox, 


Owens, Evans, Rosendale and Crandall, respectfully 
report the following amended form of constitution, 
which is published in connection with the existing 


constitution, inorder that the two documents may 
be conveniently compared. 


Proposed Amended Constitution. 


Resolved, That the constitution of the American 
Institute of Banking Section of the American Bank- 
ers Association be and hereby is amended so as to 
read as follows, to become effective when approved 
by the American Bankers Association. 

Article I. The American Institute of Banking 
Section of the American Bankers Association shall 
be devoted to (1) the education of bankers in the 
theory and practice of banking and such principles 
of law and economics as pertain to the banking 
business; (2) the establishment and maintenance of 
a recognized standard of banking education by means 
of official examinations and the issuance of certifi- 
cates of graduation. 


Article II. Members of the Institute shall con- 
sist of duly authorized chapters whose individual 
members shall subscribe for the official publication 
of the Institute through their respective chapter 
treasurers at the rate of seventy-five cents a year. 
Fellows of the Institute shall consist of Fellows al- 
ready constituted and such Institute graduates, not 
exceeding fifty annually, as may be elected by the 
Institute Executive Council. Fellows shall pay to 
the Institute annual dues of two dollars. 

Article III. Associate members of the Institute 
shall consist of institutions that are members of the 
American Bankers Association. For each Associate 
Member of the Institute thus constituted the Institute 
will accept from the American Bankers Association 
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annual dues of seventy-five cents payable in monthly 
installments, 

Article IV. The Institute shall hold an annual 
convention at such time and place as may from year 
to year be determined, in which convention each 
chapter shall be represented by delegates on the basis 
of one delegate for each twenty-five members or 
fraction thereof and one delegate-at-large, computed 
in accordance with the records of chapter member- 
ship in the general office of the Institute thirty days 
before such annual convention. 

Article V. A President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Institute shall be elected an- 
nually by the Institute in convention from chapter 
members, and no incumbent of any of such office shall 
be eligible to consecutive re-election to the same of- 
fice. Officers of the Institute thus elected shall serve 
for respective terms of one year or until their succes- 
sors are elected and qualified. 

Article VI. The government of the Institute shall 
be vested in an Executive Council of fifteen members 
consisting of (1) the ex-President, President and Vice- 
President of the Institute, ex-officio; (2) six members 
of the Executive Council elected by the Institute in 
convention from chapter members who are not bank 
officers at the time of their election, so arranged that 
two may be elected annually for three years; (3) six 
members of the Executive Council elected by the 
Fellows from Fellows, so arranged that two may be 
elected annually for three years. 

Article VII. The Executive Council shall meet 
in annual session on the day before the annual con- 
vention of the Institute. The Executive Council shall 
also meet immediately upon adjournment of the an- 
nual convention of the Institute and from members 
thereof other than the President and Vice-President 
elect a Chairman and Vice-Chairman qualified to rep- 
resent the Institute in the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association. At other times the 
Executive Council may transact business by mail. The 
Executive Council shall appoint an Educational Di- 
rector and other employees as required to serve dur- 
ing its pleasure. 

Article VIII. Subject to the approval of the 
American Bankers Association, this constitution may 
be amended at any annual convention by a two-thirds 
vote, provided that notice thereof shall have been 
submitted to the Secretary of the Institute at least 
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thirty days before the annual convention, published 
in the official publication of the Institute and sub- 
mitted to the Executive Council of the Institute for 
report to the convention. 


Present Constitution. 

Article I. The American Institute of Banking 
Section of the American Bankers Association is de- 
voted to the education of bankers in “Banking and 
Finance” and “Commercial and Banking Law,” and 
the establishment and maintenance of a recognized 
standard of banking and financial education by means 
of official examinations and the issuance of certifi- 
cates. Holders of such certificates shall be known as 
Institute alumni. 

Article II. Members of the Institute shall consist 
of duly authorized Chapters whose individual mem- 
bers shall pay to the Institute, through their respec- 
tive Chapter treasuries, annual dues of seventy-five 
cents, of which sum fifty cents shall be for subscrip- 
tion to the official publication and twenty-five cents 
for general Institute expenses. 

Article III. Associate Members of the Insiitute 
shall consist of institutions which are members of the 
American Bankers Association. For each associate 
member of the Institute thus constituted the Institute 
will accept from the American Bankers Association 
annual dues of seventy-five cents, payable in monthly 
installments. 

Article IV. Fellows of the Institute shall consist 
of Fellows already constituted and such others as 
the Executive Council of the Institute may elect, not 
exceeding twenty-five annually, subjec to the follow- 
ing qualifications: (a) Bank officers who are inter- 
ested in the work of the Institute: (b) Chapter mem- 
bers who have been officers or members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Institute; (c) Ex-Presidents of 
€hapters in good standing; (d) and such Chapter 
members as have passed the prescribed examinations 
of the Institute. 
annual dues of two dollars. 

Article V. The Institute shall hold an annual con- 
vention at such time and place as may from year to 
year be determined, in which convention each Chap- 
ter shall be represented by. delegates on the basis of 
one delegate for each twenty-five members or frac- 
tion thereof, and one delegate-at-large, based upon 
the records of Chapter membership in the general 
office of the Institute thirty days before such annual 
convention. Alumni employed in banks located over 
thirty miles from any Chapter city and not members 
of any Chapter may be delegates at any annual con- 
vention upon personal attendance, provided that no 
two such delegates shall be identified with any one 
bank or other financial institution. 

Article VI. The elective officers of the Institute 
shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, who shall be elected by the Institute in 
convention from Chapter members who are not bank 
officers, and no incumbent of either of such offices 
shall be eligible to consecutive re-election to the same 
office. Officers of the Institute thus elected shall 
serve for terms of one year each, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. 

Article VII. Section 1. The government of the 
Institute shall be vested in an Executive Council of 
fifteen members: (1) The President and Vice-Presi- 
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dent ex-officio; (2) seven members elected by the 
Chapters in convention from Chapter members not 
bank officers, so classified that the terms of two shal] 
expire at the end of one year, three whose terms shall 
expire at the end of two years, two whose terms shall 
expire at the end of three years, and their successors 
to be elected annually thereafter, for a term of three 
years; (3) six members elected by tthe Fellows, so 
classified that two inay be elected annually for three 
years. Present members of the Council shall continue 
in office for the respective terms for which they have 
been elected. Members of the Council shall not be 
eligible to consecutive re-election, Section 2. The 
Executive Council shall meet immediately upon tne 
adjournment of the annual convention of the Insti- 
tute, and, a quorum being present, elect one of their 
number chairman, who must be duly qualified to rep- 
resent the Institute before the American Bankers As- 
sociation. The Executive Council shall also appoint 
an Educational Director and such other employees as 
may it its judgment be necessary, to serve during its 
pleasure; and transact such other business as may 
come before it. At other times the Executive Coun- 
cil may transact business by mail. The annual meet- 
ing of the Executive Council shall be held at least one 
day prior to the annual convention of the Institute. 
Eight members of the Executive Council shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Article VIII. Subject to the approval of the 
American Bankers Association, this constitution may 
be amended at any annual convention by a two-thirds 
vote, provided that notice of any proposed amendment 
shall have been submitted to the secretary of the In- 
stitute at least thirty days before the annual con- 
vention, published in the official publication of the 
Institute and submitted to the Executive Council of 
the Institute for report by said Council to the con- 
vention under the regular order of business. 


Fellows shall pay to the Institute 


SUCCESS AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 


By George M. Reynolds, President of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of Chicago—Syn- 
opsis of Address at Chicago Chapter Banquet: 


HERE are better opportunities today for young 
men to succeed in business than ever before. 
By this I do not mean men of mediocre ability, 
but those who have equipped themselves mentally, 
morally and physicaily. The man who fits himself 
better than his neighbor is the one who will get to 
the top. The trouble with most young men of today 
is that they want to get to the top too quickly. They 
lose sight of the fact that industry is one of the 
essential features of success and that to achieve it 
they must be smarter, work harder, and ‘be more pa- 
tient than their competitors. 

The large corporations present great opportunities 
for financial success and salaries of $100,000 a year 
are not unusual for men competent to be at the head 
of such institutions. I consider these high salaries 
the best possible evidence that greater opportunities 
exist today than ever before. And there are thousands 
of boys scattered over the country who are capable, 
with a little training, of filling such positions. 
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Business success is not measured by any eight- 
hour law, and while I am in sympathy with any legis- 
lation that will protect the rights of workers, I would 
advise the ambitious young man to forget the clock 
if he is determined to succeed. 


In any line of business the man who is determined 
to be better qualified than others above him, or better 
than his competitors, will eventually win out. Any 
young man with good health, who is willing to work, 
who doesn’t watch the clock, who has high ideals, who 
makes a study of human nature and knows how to 
apply his knowledge to business, who lends a helping 
hand to those less fortunate than himself, and who 
does all he can to develop all his good qualities—is 
the man who will succeed and at the same time be 
happy. I do not consider any man really successful, 
no matter how wealthy he has become, unless he has 
peace of mind. 


The definition of success depends on the view- 
point from which it is considered: Some men meas- 
ure it in large.sums of money, $10,000,000 for instance, 
while others are content with $1,000,000 and smaller 
amounts. I consider many men successful who have 
failed to acquire large fortunes, but who have ac- 
cumulated a sufficient amount of this world’s goods 
to keep their families in comfort and who have saved 
enough money to insure the future comfort of those 
dependent on them, 


Many persons can be satisfied with what might 
be termed moderate success, but I honestly believe 
than any man who starts out in life with a firm de- 
termination to succeed in some chosen line will achieve 
his purpose, provided he equips himself properly in 
mind and body. The acquisition of money is not all 
that constitutes success, but it is a big factor. 


Success is like a rare plant; it must be nurtured 
and cared for. Any effort to develop it too rapidly 1s 
certain to result disastrously. The great trouble with 
most men is that they desire to get rich quick and 
to come into affluence all at once. But you will find 
that the majority of the world’s wealthiest and most 
successful business men accomplished their aims by 
years of persistent labor and through a development 
of the instinct of saving. 


Attaining success is much like the making of a 
huge snowball, it increases in size as it rolls along. 
Industry and patience are two of the most import- 
ant qualities necessary. There are many tempta- 
tions to cut across lots to fortune, but the men who 
do so take long chances. Keeping everlastingly at it, 
subordinating expenses to income, and saving a cer- 
tain amount every year are three things every am- 
bitious young man should remember. Knowledge of 
human nature is another valuable business asset. In 
fact, business is nothing more nor less than an appli- 
cation of the science of human nature. Every mer- 
chant, manufacturer, banker, and men in all lines of 
business should constantly study it. 

Two underlying principles of success are honesty 
and integrity. 'The man whose word is as good as his 
bond is a success. And there are many such business 
men today. Ultimate success in anything brings with 
it the consciousness of duty well performed and the 
knowledge that you have done no man harm. Con- 
trary to the belief of many people, high ideals in 
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business and a close adherence to them are essential 
to success. 

Young people sometimes get the idea that it 
doesn’t pay to have high ideals. They see certain men 
apparently acquiring wealth and attaining success by 
questionable methods, and they try to emulate them. 
That’s where sO many make their fatal mistake, be- 
cause it is only through strict adherence to high ideals 
that success can come. 

A great trouble with most ambitious young men 
and women is that they are inconsistent in their 
expectations. An English writer once said: “If we 
are born into this world with a good physique, have 
good health, and are reasonably intelligent, we can 
accomplish any reasonable thing in the world, pro- 
vided we subordinate everything else to that one 
thing.” To my mind that is the keynote to success. 
The same writer expressed another truth in these 
words: “You may, therefore, become rich, but if 
your sensibilities are blunted, do not be unhappy be- 
cause other people do not show a friendly attitude 
toward you. You elected to become rich and ac- 
complished your purpose therefore you have succeed- 
ed.” The idea of the writer was that success consists 
in achieving anything one sets out to accomplish, but 
after it has been attained, the person often discovers 
too late that he selected the wrong vocation or purpose 
to accomplish. 

I believe the truly successful man is one who 
cultivates all of his qualities, one who has no ambi- 
tion to become inordinately rich and who acquires a 
reasonable amount of intelligence. There can be no 
real success with any amount of money without hap- 
piness, and the man who develops all his qualities 
will be the man to be supremely happy. Money can- 
not buy contentment and happiness, but a little 
money in the hands of such a man goes a long way 
toward making the ideal citizen. Many persons are 
willing to sacrifice happiness for wealth, but you will 
find that the most successful men of today are those 
who have adhered to the right principles. 


Another example of a successful man, measured 
from the standpoint of happiness, is he who is con- 
scious that he has tried to bring happiness to other 
persons less fortunate than himself. Nearly all great 
men of wealth are liberal in their gifts to charity. 
They are giving more every year, and the old cry 
that the rich do not aid the poor is disproved. Nearly 
every day books are placed on my desk soliciting sub- 
scriptions for charitable institutions, and, in looking 
them over I have found many instances where wealthy 
Chicagoans are unostentatiously contributing thou- 
sands of dollars in that way. 


Conditions are constantly becoming better in the 
business, social, and religious world, and opportunities 
are developing every day whereby young men who 
possess ability and intelligence may succeed. I be- 
lieve we are all taking more interest in our neighbors 
and are extending our sympathies and generosities. 

Most successful men in the business world are 
those who have risen to the top through hard work 
and conscientious application to the duties given them 
to perform. Many of them have grown up in the 
various enterprises of which they are now the heads. 
The boys of today have the same opportunity. It is 
up to them to develop all their qualities and to fit 
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themselves to take the places of the men above them. 
The ability to rise, meet, and master situations spells 
success, 

In my thirty-two years of experience in the bank- 
ing business I have had occasion to observe the work 
of hundreds of young men who started out as clerks, 
probably at salaries of $25 a month. That isn’t very 
big pay, but it is just twice the salary I received 
when I first went to work in a bank. Like many of 
the young men I have watched, I often felt dis- 
couraged and wondered if there was any use after all 
in trying to get to the top. That is where so many 
boys fail. They expect to be promoted after they 
have worked three months, and if they are not many 
of them quit their jobs to take up some other kind of 
work. They do the same thing in their new place of 
employment, and the result is that they are soon in- 
capable of rising any higher. They are failures be- 
cause they haven’t the determination to stick to their 
chosen vocation and be content to gradually work 
their way to the top. 

If people would take a saner view of what con- 
stitutes success there would be more successful -peo- 
ple. 

As an active participant J want to state that Chi- 
cago Chapter has exceeded all expectations, and I 
feel that it will keep on increasing its influence and 
activities, and will do much more in the future than 
it has in the past. 


“A CORRECT THEORY OF BANKING.” 


By Don C. Seitz, Manager of The New York World— 
Synopsis of Address at New York Chapter 
Banquet. 


arouse no feeling of offense if I even say a kind 
word for the dollar. 
world of human affairs that comes in for so much 


| N this audience I hope I will take no liberties and 


I know of nothing in the 


abuse and so much reproach as a dollar, and yet 
next to the egg laid by the honest and homely hen 
it is the most efficient thing we have in our pos- 
session when we have one. An egg, you know, is 
one hundred per cent. food. It is sealed antiseptically, 
and if it does not remain in cold storage too long, is 
highly edible and nutritious. Now, the dollar is the 
only thing in the world of utility that is one hundred 
per cent. efficient. You are a lot of smart fellows, 
and you are trying to become smarter, and yet your 
efficiency varies very much in that. There will be 
men among you who can count many more bills in 
an hour than another man. There will be men among 
you who can add up a column of figures much more 
rapidly and accurately than another man, but the 
dollar is always one hundred cents, and yet we treat 
it as if it was an outlaw, and we plan all sorts of 
baleful things for it, and I am going to come to its 
defence, because nothing can be had so cheaply that 
will do so much. 

I had occasion to get some figures from an elec- 
trical corporation the other day on a bit of experi- 
mental work, and I found that to the ordinary wages 
of the workman they added one hundred and fifty 
per cent. to allow for his neglect and his inefficiency, 
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but we allow nothing whatever for the inefficiency 
of the dollar. It is there in its entirety, round or 
broad as the case may be, and you can hire it for on 
year for six per cent. in a country town, but if you 
come to New York and follow that money from the 
country town, you can get any where from one to 
three and I think, perhaps, gentlemen, if you re- 
flected upon that, that that is one of the matters that 
ails our financial situation, that the money of the 
country gathered together in the banks as it necessar- 
ily must be, drifts away from the bank because the 
average local banker is singularly hostile to local 
enterprise. That is one of the things I could never 
comprehend. I was in a town in Northern New York 
where there was a large manufacturing enterprise 
with plenty of work. Behind it there was a great 
contract that meant millions to it, and I found nine 
hundred thousand dollars in the local ‘banks, of which 
but one hundred and fifty thousand dollars was em- 
ployed locally, and the average concern could not 
get any money out of it for less than six per cent. 
and three endorsements, and yet the bankers were 
shipping it down here by the bale to get anything 
they could for it. Now, if you can explain that thing 
to me, and explain how your proposed central banking 
plan is going to fix it, I will be very much obliged. 


Now, you must remember that in all human af- 
fairs the human equation is the one factor that you 
cannot guard against, unless by some automatic sys- 
tem. Whether such a thing is feasible or not, I 
do not know.. Every true American ought to have 
a plan for improving things, and I have brought 
mine with me. Now, some one has just said to me 
that if you had a central banking plan you would 
make assets and money more liquid. Alas, they are 
so liquid now that they run away from us. What 
will happen if they become more liquid? 


In the simple village of Brooklyn, where I sleep 
nights, eleven million dollars have drifted away in 
the last two years to liquid, and we cannot find where 
one single dollar of it is. The bank officials even 
won’t tell us, and so when you lay down a plan 
that requires a combination of men to come together 
and plan, fuse and fix, how do you know you are 
going to fix it? Money getting and money handling 
is a gift, and an instinct. Do you mean to say that 
the Jewish bankers of the Middle Ages, prescribed, 
hounded, exiled, clubbed, were less proficient on ac- 
count of it? Were the red shields of the Rothschilds 
in Frankfort protected by any law? No, they were 
not allowed to live and yet their cunning minds 
gathered the millions of the world, and that witl hap- 
pen unless—unless—my scheme works. And this, 
gentlemen, briefly is it. I have submitted it to a 
number of banking friends who say that it looks 
very well, and then they say “but where do we come 
in’? And I always have to explain that they do not 
come in, that they go out, and then they become mel- 
ancholy. 

You know it is a singular thing that none of us 
has any confidence in taking care of our own money, 
and we always shove it over to somebody else as 
rapidly as possible. Why, if the people of the United 
States were to keep their money in their stockings, as 
the French peasants sometimes do, or put it back 
of the clock, as your mother used to do, for sixty days, 
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where would the money trusts be? Where would the 
accumulations be, where would the great promotions 
be, nowhere at all, and yet we sit around : battling 
with that question as if it had a magnitude. beyond 
human consideration, but the difficulty in the United 
States today is that our theorists and moralists are 
always preaching the principle of “let somebody else 
do it’, but never yourself. Don’t make the tenement 
house dweller sweep the tenement house, make the 
owner do it. Don’t make it a crime for men to smoke 
and throw their lighted matches away, but when 
there is a great conflagration hold the proprietor 
to blame. That is our theory of life and we apply it 
until it becomes threadbare. And so we need a third 
kind of a bank. We now have really only two kinds, 
we have the national bank, bred out of the troubles 
of the war; we have the state bank, a local business; 
and we have the trust company, a fat proposition 
and then we have the savings bank, created out of 
panic, destruction, an enormous loss in this state. 
I remember as a small boy, when all the New York 
savings banks but four failed in the middle seventies. 
That does not happen any more, because we have 
made the savings bank automatic and we prescribe 
what it shall do, and we gave the depositors the right 
to draw their money, not in fear and trembling and 
panic, but after the bank has had time and after the 
depositor has had time to think, and that rule ought 
to be applied to other banks, and this would be the 
simple idea. Let us take the bank, the trust company 
and the national bank and make them the custodians 
of what I call passive funds. In other words, the 
money that you yourself do not need actively in 
your day’s work, and let it be deposited as it is ina 
savings bank with a clause that requires time for 
handling it. Eliminate call loans, and let the borrower 
have money on time, and make time money cheap 
and not call money cheap. Then you help business. 
Then I should add to that the bank that will take care 
of the active money, that is to say, the money that we 
need every day. Every man needs a little money 
every day for his ordinary affairs, and every one 
knows about how much he may need. I should 
therefore apply the principle of the Clearing House 
to another institution, and establish what I would 
eall a bank of clearings, which should do nothing 
whatever but retain the money when it came into its 
possession until you wanted it again. It would mere- 
ly collect checks, notes and drafts and have the 
money there against your demand, and it should 
charge for that a proper fee. One-tenth of one per cent. 
would roll into vast dividends in the -transaction 
of a large community of this kind. In smaller com- 
munities where a bank must be a single bank, it could 
be run in two departments, and your question of 
reserve disappears immediatly because the money 
that your people need is deposited as they need it, 
and according to their needs, and the money they 
do not need is deposited and held according to the 
time at its disposal. 


During the last so-called panic in this town I 
paid $825 to get currency out of my bank to pay half 
of a pay-roll of $50,000, although we had $100,000 
on deposit in that bank. The currency had vanished 
and yet if we had a material bank where the money 
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that was designed to be liquid and used was there 
always, we would have none of these difficulties, and 
it would, to a great extent, remedy the congestion 
in the lack of currency, because the check would 
come into greater use. Any man then could have a 
bank account, and all liability the bank would hold 
against him would be the five, ten or fifteen cents 
or dollars that might be due them for book-keep- 
ing. The money would always be chere. This eleven 
million dollars that is tied up in Brooklyn today in 
these broken institutions is practically the working 
capital of a large number of the tradesmen of the 
town whom this has crippled enormously. These 
men would have preferred to have paid a little ser- 
vice for the book-keeping necessary to take care 
of their funds than to risk them in speculation. 

Now, the trouble with our financial plans is that 
we’ are talking about protecting the security, in other 
words, preventing panics, but we are doing nothing 
whatever to protect this dollar. The national bank is 
a government institution, but the government protects 
its notes, not the depositor. I do not know today of a 
single thing in the way of an effective plan for pro- 
tecting the depositor. Some of the western states 
have tried to make one bank responsible for another. 
That is not fair, and if you push the idea further 
and say that the whole country must unite and push 
this volume of bedclothing one way and then another, 
there is going to be some cold feet and some cold 
shoulders somewhere. What we want to do is to 
protect the working money of the community, and 
I have seen no other plan that does it. 

Ordinarily the banker says “where do I come 
in?” I think he would come in quite comfortably 
and be saved a great deal of unnecessary worry. 
Now, you know this country for a hundred years 
has been fighting inflation, and every time inflation 
has been proposed on a government basis, it has 
been abandoned. President Grant lives in the mem- 
ory for vetoing an Act proposed to issue four hun- 
dred millions in greenbacks. We all know the result. 
There was another fight against free silver, and yet 
I can take you up to Huntspoint and show you a 
factory with five thousand men, running all the time, 
manufacturing certificates to be played with with 
the money of the people of the United States. That 
is a form of inflation we have accepted calmly. 
Government inflation we view with horror. Private 
inflation, Stock Exchange inflation we welcome and 
think we are adding to our wealth, when, instead, 
we add to our burdens. 


Now, I am not a radical and I have tried to say 
that I am a friend of the dollar. I admire its effici- 
ency. I like all I can get of them, but you know 
modern banking and banking of all ages have been 
much the same. 


There is a story told of a man in Louisiana who 
wanted to go to Georgia who had a thousand dollars 
in gold and the highway was beset with robbers. 
He went to the local bank and asked if he could buy 
a draft for one thousand dollars in gold, and the 
‘cashier being an accommodating man said he would 
do it for one hundred dollars. Ten per cent. for 
two weeks seemed to be pretty large, but I have 
known it to be larger, so this man reluctantly shelled 
out one hundred dollars and got his certificate or 
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his draft, and when he started to leave the bank, the 
cashier said: “By the way, as you are going to 
Taladgan, would you mind carrying this small pack- 
age?” and he took it, and when he got to Taladgan, 
he said: “Do I get my Nine Hundred Dollars in 
gold?” He handed in the package and the cashier 
said: “It depends on the contents of this here pack- 
age.” When he took the rubber off, there were his 
Nine Hundred Dollars in gold. He had carried them 
himself, and, gentlemen, with due respect to the 
banking fraternity, that is what we do today. 


EDUCATION AND THE FELLOWSHIP CLASS. 
By Chas. T. Conway. 


DUCATION has been advocated with increas- 
ing emphasis from year to year as the chief 
purpose for which the Institute exists. The 

political and social are declared secondary issues. 

At the present time the Fellowship Class is an 
honorary body exerting a political influence, but 
apparently not committed, as a body, to any other 
definite line of action. 

An honorary body in the Institute should stand 
out pre-eminently as an educational body. The ex- 
tension of Banking Education should be the basis 
of its organization. Membership should be conferred 
as a distinction upon men of achievement who have 
first of all qualified as Certificate Holders—as a 
tangible evidence of their interest in the Institute’s 
principal reason for existence—the EDUCATION OF 
ITS MEMBERS. 


A STUDY IN CREDIT. 


By W. J. Murphy, President of the Fort Smith Credit 
Men’s Association—Address Before Fort Smith 
Chapter. 


phase of commercial duties. It requires a 
great amount of information, and when that 
is at hand, the judgment to pass on same. This is 
where we all make mistakes. The obtaining of re- 
ports to base credit on is more or less mechanical 
for we take it for granted that all offices have 
commercial agency books, and the standing of a 
person seeking credit is usually indicated. One of 
the bad elements that has to be dealt with, and one 
that is frequently the case is when the borrower 
declines to make a statement to the commercial 
agencies. Then it is necessary, if he does not volun- 
teer to do so, to ply many questions to get the desired 
information. After all this is secured then comes 
the test of a credit man. Sometimes the report is not 
satisfactory, and if credit is refused it is usually 
never forgotten and held up against the lender for 
all time. If the condition of the would-be borrower 
should change for the better he would probably 
seek to do business with others than with those who 
once refused him. 
The losses from credits are very considerable. 
In mercantile pursuits they run 1-2 of 1 per cent, to 
as high as 10 per cent. I have no information as 
to bank losses but I do know that they lose also. 


ees perhaps are as complicated as any 
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In arriving at a decision where credit might he 
extended there are other matters beside what the 
borrower is actually worth, namely, the habits, in- 
dustry, location and general reputation. These might 
be analyzed but that is not necessary. A credit 
man should assume that the funds or merchandise 
he is about to credit belong to him and that in event 
of a loss it would be his loss. An applicant for credit 
should be expected to make a full statement as often 
as required. When he establishes a reputation for 
credit, and does what is asked of him, then the 
whole proposition becomes easier and he can get 
such accommodations as he is entitled to. One 
trouble, however, is to regulate the amount since 
there is often a tendency to increase. Whenever that 
is the case the lender has a perfect right to request 
further information. There is often a withholding 
of desired information or an inclination not to tell 
of their condition fully. This should be discouraged 
as much as possible and the applicant given to un- 
derstand that his credit will be increased if entitled 
to it, if not it would be the opposite. 


I realize that in certain sections of the country 
it is much more difficult to pass on credits than 
others. In the older and more populous sections 
different conditions exist and I dare say that a per- 
son occupying a position of passing on credits in the 
east would find he had to study conditions in the 
west and south to be efficient. 


My observation has been there are no two credit 
propositions exactly alike So with business fail- 
ures, each case seems to call for different treatment 
than the other, and this brings me to the point I 
wish to impress on you more than any other. I 
have alluded to the means of getting what informa- 
tion you can, of insisting on certain requirements, 
but after you have done your best in that direction 
I believe you will find it essential to make a study 
of human nature. Try to judge, first, whether the 
truth is being told, whether exaggerated or miti- 
gated, note the manner, etc., and judge from your 
own standpoint whether you believe it would be safe 
to extend the credit. It has been said of one who 
did business in this city for several years that his 
success was based largely on his judgment, that he 
was able to discover honest intent, and he rarely 
failed and met with very few losses. Men in the 
West and South passing on credits have to be more 
alert than men in the older sections, since the former 
have, as a rule, less business training than the men 
in older commercial points. 


Those who have accumulated or earned their 
capital, in my opinion, are somewhat safer risks and 
are much more conservative as to their requirements 
than those who had capital given them. 

The granting of credit is a great proposition 
and no rule or set of rules can be applied in all cases. 
One should equip himself with all information ob- 
tainable and time should be allowed in which to 
verify statements and come to a conclusion. There 
is great danger often when a credit man is compelled 
to give a hurried decision. 

The Government in its National Banking Law 
regulates the amount that can be loaned to a certain 
per cent. of the banks capital and surplus to any 
One person. I presume the reason for that is that 
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the funds in that way can be better distributed and 
the risk not so large in any one case. 

Credit management is very important and in 
large concerns it is made a special feature by those 
who have that in charge and nothing else. 

The credits of a community usually equal the 
bank deposits. This does not represent the total 
amount since real estate loans are not estimated, 
so it will be sean that the amount of business done 
on a credit is great and whether that equals the 
worth of all available assets I am not prepared to 
say, but this fact. only emphasizes how important 
credit is, to what extent it figures, and how essential 
it is for a credit man to be posted on all matters 
connected therewith. 


It is believed that without credit, business would 
suffer a loss of one-half. Credit is based on worth 
supplemented by character. Credit is to some extent 
the foundation of business and is often valued too 
lightly, for the borrower should at all times, even 
though sacrifices have to be made, should be punctual 
and keep his promises. If this is done he will have 
no trouble in further efforts to obtain credit, but on 
the contrary, if he fails to keep his word, that will 
weaken his credit just so much. 


While ready money enters into a large amount of 
the business, still I believe there is a greater per cent. 
of business done on credit than for cash. Some who 
have trouble with collections will tell you that the 
credit transactions are far in excess. 


Where credit is well developed there is a great 
demand for capital. Where credit is not developed 
the general uplifting and activity are dormant. 


In business and banking credit is the estimate 
not only of the ability but the willingness of a concern 
to meet its obligations. This brings me to a place 
where it might be well to express that a lender or 
granter of credit is well impressed with a borrower 
if he is fair and willing to perform his part of the 
contract. 


The granting of credit should be based first on 
the man; his character, reliability and capacity as 
the moral risk; secondly the business risk; his capi- 
tal and resources; lastly, the property risk. Every 
one applying for credit does not have all these ele- 
ments but the transaction must have some of these 
principles. I believe perhaps one of the hardest 
propositions a credit man has to deal with is when 
the applicant does not fully explain his condition 
and is reticent, and while he does not exactly evade 
answers, still he sometimes leaves the impression 
that he is withholding and in that case full confi- 
dence of the granter is not obtained. 


There are many features that have to be analyzed 
in extending credit; it requires considerable experi- 
ence to take a mercantile report ard select the live 
or active assets from those that are inactive. For 
instance, @ man may possess considerable property 
and be needing money for current bills. When he 
makes a statement of the amount of his bills re- 
ceivable who can tell whether they are all good or 
some bad? It is often the case in reading over the 
mercantile report you will find that while for the 
amount of annual business he transacts he has 
abundant assets, still he is short of sufficient funds 
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to conduct his business. That man usually borrows 
from banks, and in most cases, is a good risk, because 
he is safe in one respect, that in case of faflure to 
pay back it can be made good at law as he has the 
resources. Most all statements of worth are made 
by one’s own estimate and from a credit position, 
the long experience of a credit man’ will make certain 
deductions that would usually apply. 

It is of course wise for a debtor, if it can possi- 
bly be done, to wind up, close, or lessen his busi- 
ness himself, but circumstances often forbid that, 
because his merchandise is usually sold at a great 
sacrifice, his accounts are often poorly collected, and 
a great loss is always the case where a person has 
to close his doors, whether by bankruptcy or as- 
signment. 

The granting of credit requires constant study 
and a credit man should be given more time than is 
usually allotted to him, to intelligently obtain every 
fact that would help him come to a conclusion what 
is best to do. Frequently a credit man is forced to 
make a hurried decision which very soon he has 
reason to regret. 5 


The giving of credit is a great problem. Credit 
men assemble in annual conventions while local cred- 
it men meet more frequently. It is all based on 
information. So you can see how necessary it is 
to obtain all the information possible. A _ credit 
man is expected to have some idea of law as it 
applies to loans. What is known as the homestead 
law is different in nearly every state, and also what 
exemptions certain people have, etc. 


In order to give you some idea of credit locally 
it is often expressed by wholesalers in Fort Smith, 
“credit is too cheap.” About once a month, or more 
often, a number of jobbers meet at a dinner and when 
they are full of eatables they proceed to talk and ask 
all kinds of questions of each other as to how this 
one and that one is getting along. I might say that 
all these meetings are quite beneficial for the reason 
that information obtained in this way often guides 
the credit man. It is quite frequently the case that 
credit is enlarged or increased from favorable inform- 
ation received at these dinners. I think it a great 
mistake for a credit man to be secretive, or in other 
words, too important, or wise in his own ideas of 
credit to the exclusion of all other sources. We 
know for what a concern is indebted to us, but unless 
we confer with others the liabilities are only parti- 
ally known. At these dinners sometimes a man’s 
character is referred to from information received 
in various ways. Sometimes traveling men hear or 
know of something derogatory; for instance, the 
debtor might be dissipating in some way or neglect- 
ing his affairs or leaving them in the hands of some 
incompetents, etc. All this is material for the credit 
man. 


I said that credit is too cheap; well, there is no 
question in my mind about that, but you must con- 
sider, in this section especially, a great many enter 
into the mercantile business with small capital and 
smaller experience as to any kind of business meth- 
ods; if the credit men are not watchful, a concern 
often owes more than it can pay; as a result we 
blame ourselves for the liberal line we have given. 
Wholesalers are not always entirely to blame for 
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granting a larger line of credit than perhaps a per- 
son was entitled to for there is always competition 
and if you do not handle the account in a liberal 
manner the debtor will quit you and won’t play with 
you any more. 

In preparing this paper I have read or obtained 
but little information in regard to credits for you, 
yourselves no doubt read considerable about credits, 
but I have endeavored to tell you, in as few words 
as possible, as much as I was able from a practical 
standpoint. 

I dare say that few of the now active bankers 
and business men of this city made much of a study 
of credits when they started establishments, which 
twenty years ago were quite small compared with 
conditions today. 

The subject of credit grows and develops accord- 
ing to the size of the business. 

Your organization is a good one and by associa- 
tion and co-operation you can not fail to receive 
great benefit. While your employment is in diff- 
erent interests your intercourse is bound to uplift. 
There are losses in banks as well as in mercantile 
concerns and the members of this club are making a 
commendable effort, I take it, to equip themselves 
with the information that is desired by bankers. 


SYSTEM IN EDUCATION. 
What All Schools Are Learning. 


HE American Institute of Banking preaches and 

fe practices the utility of system in education. 

This policy is the result of experience as well 

as the logical conclusion of educational theory. All 

schools believe in system and the tendency is toward 
more system and not toward less system. 

A press telegram from Washington says that for 
years educators have been seeking a method by which 
the high schools of the nation might be filled up. . It 
has remained for Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, to find it, or perhaps it 
would be better to place credit where it is due and 
yield the honor to William C. Reavis, the youthful, 
smooth-shaven superintendent of schools at Oakland 
City, Ind. 

One of the most discouraging features of public 
school work as now conducted is the tendency of so 
many of the pupils to drop out after finishing the 
grammar grades, failing to continue the pursuit of 
education into the high school. How to remedy this 
obvious weakness of the system has long been a puz- 
zle to Dr. Claxton. 

Then it came to the learned ears of the commis- 
sioner that out in Oakland City, Ind., for three con- 
secutie years, 100 per cent. of the grammar school 
pupils—every last one of them—have continued right 
on after graduation into the high school. 

_ Dr. Claxton gasped with surprise, then packed his 
grip. By nightfall of the same day he was well on 
his way toward Oakland City. 

There he met Superintendent Reavis. From that 
young man he acquired the valuable information 
which he now means to incorporate in suggestions for 
radical changes in school methods throughout the 


country. 
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“I had never before heard,” said Dr. Claxton, “of 
a town where, for three years in succession, all of its 
grammar school pupils remained in school. I knew 
there must be some plan, some system, some cause 
which had brought about this educational phenome- 
non.” 

He and his aides are busily engaged in formulat- 
ing plans for a national pupils’ study program, fash- 
ioned after that devised by Superintendent Reavis, 

“It is a rather novel thing,” said the commis- 
sioner. “I found that in Oakland City children didn’t 
go to school because they liked the work. The Oak- 
land City system instilled in their minds habit and 
regularity of study, and through these a genuine love 
for their studies. It consists of a definite arrange- 
ment in advance for the entire term of the exact hour 
of each day when the pupil shall study his or her 
lesson and the exact length of time devoted to each 
subject. 

“It has been found that the children, knowing 
just what they have to face, will study more dili- 
gently and take a great deal more interest in their 
lessons than they formerly did, under conditions such 
as exist in most public schools.” 

The commissioner says he is going to preach 
broadcast the doctrine of the “study program” he 
found out there in Indiana. 


INSTITUTE STUDIES. 


From the Chicago Banker. 


OPIES of a very neat circular and booklet may 
be had from the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, 11 Pine street, New York, by any of the 
younger ‘bankers in the various cities and towns of 
the country, who contemplate the organization of a 
chapter of the Institute. These documents explain 
very tersely all about the Institute’s systematic edu- 
cation in the banking and in the law divisions. To 
the young bankers who are not in cities or towns 
large enough to organize a chapter, the educational 
course may be taken by correspondence, and this 
feature of the work also is fully explained in the cir- 
cular matter which will be forwarded upon request. 
B. licity committee of the American Institute of 

Banking, is undertaking a most valuable work 
for that sterling organization. It is his intention to 
have chapter men furnish for publication in the finan- 
cial newspapers articles on subjects of interest to men 
in the banking business. He cites the fact, which is 
well known to the publishers of financial papers, that 
the Institute numbers among its members many who 
are qualified to write on such subjects as accounting, 
auditing, short-cuts, expert systems and analysis of 
accounts. Mr. Moser points out that these articles 
can be both practical and theoretical, and there is 
little doubt that his efforts in the matter will be 
greatly appreciated by the financial papers to whom 
he has addressed his proposal. 


W. MOSER, chairman of the press and pub- 


INSTITUTE CONVENTION. 


~ 


H. J. Dreher, Chairman of the Convention Pro- 
gram:Committee—What May Be Expected at Salt 
Lake, August 21, 22 and 23—Among Subjects to be 
Considered Are the Control of Industrial Combi- 
nations Engaged in Institute Commerce and Op- 
portunities That International Peace Would Bring 
to American Bankers—Three Symposiums on 
Practical Banking Subjects Will Give Institute 
Members a Chance to Do Their Best or Their 
Worst—Western Proclivities to Permeate the 
Convention. 


AVING reached a point in the course of time 
midway between the Convent.on that was, and 
the one that is to be in Salt Lake, Aug. 21, 22 
and 23, the membership of the Institute most likely 
awaits some intimation as to what may be the plans 
of the Program Committee relative to the Conven- 
tion of 1912. Sufficient time has not elapsed since 
the organization of the Committee to permit the pub- 
lication of a complete program and the brief sen- 
tences here following are anticipatory of the Commit- 
tee’s hopes of what its labors shall ultimately produce 
rather than definite statements of anything accom- 
plished. 

As the personnel of the Committee plainly shows, 
its proclivities are western. The West will therefore 
receive a great share of attention. In the section of 
the country in which the Convention is to be held 
and the territory contiguous to it, running westward 
and southward, is a great empire of wonderful re- 
sources and possibilities which is just emerging from 
its initial stage of settlement into one of intensive 
development—agricultural and industrial. The spirit 
of its people is well known. But in the east, the 
south and the middle west, little opportunity has ever 
offered for direct information. And so the Committee 
has decided that one session shall be devoted entirely 
to the West embracing in its program the part that 
the great network of railroads has played, the still 
undeveloped resources, and the banking present and 
future of that section of the country particularly the 
part that bankers of the West will play in the de- 
velopment of the commerce resulting from the great 
changes taking place in the hitherto decadent nations 
of the Far East. 

Believing that in the thorough discussion of the 
proposed currency legislation at the Rochester Con- 
vention, sufficient time has been given by the Insti- 
tute to the most important financial legislation before 
the public today, the Committee has decided to bring 
before the. Institute through the medium of strong 
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public men, two topics of national importance, (a) 
the controi of industrial combinations engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, and (b) the great opportunities 
which International Peace will bring to American 
Bankers. If plans mature, this session should be 
one of great merit. 

For the contribution of bank men to the program, 
three topics are to be chosen, each treating of some 
particular phase of banking so arranged that the 
principal activities into which the field of banking 
is divided shall be adequately discussed. 

Such, in brief, is a synopsis of the program. 
With true western spirit the Committee of Salt Lake 
Chapter has formulated its plans for the entertaining 
of the delegates. Two features are distinctive—one 
a trip to Salt Lake for bathing and dancing, the 
other a trip to the great copper properties at Bingham 
where a conception will be gained relative to mining 
operations which will be truly surprising. Arrange- 
ments are also under way for a trip to Yellowstone 
Park after the Convention by the delegates who de- 
sire to return that way. 

The Committee is keenly alert to the possibilities 
which the formulation of a program may develop. 
Its sincere desire and impelling motive is to provide 
a Convention which shall show progress and thought 
and which shall make a permanent contribution to 
the community in which it is held and shall advance 
the Institute one step farther in its development and 
extending influence. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
By H. H. Brown. 


HE February meeting of Birmingham Chapter 
was a very pleasant as well as a very instruc- 
tive one, and although the attendance was not 

as large as we generally have, we attributed it to the 
inclement weather (the “Sunny South” is not always 
as sunny as it is advertised), rather than to lack of 
enthusiasm among our membership. 

W. P. G. Harding, President of the First National 
Bank, gave us a very interesting address on “The 
History of Banking,’ and the attention of his audience 
was all that could be desired. Mr. Harding has shown 
his interest and friendship in the Birmingham Chap- 
tem in many ways, and as a slight example of his 
generosity and kindness, and to show his interest in 
the individuality of each member, at the close of his 
address he offered a handsome prize in “coin of the 
realm,” to the member who should write the best es- 
say on the phase of the banking business most fa- 
miliar to him, giving as a time limit June 1. - 

We were also much entertained by Capt.: Jack 
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Cranford, a prominent banker and capitalist of a 
neighboring town, Jasper, Ala. Captain Cranford is 
a typical “Eben Holden,” and his personal reminis- 
cences in banking and private life kept his audience 
at the point of convulsions for thirty minutes. 

The Program Committee announced that the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company had offered several 
prizes in gold for an adding machine contest among 
the members, and so this will be the drawing card at 
the next regular meeting of the chapter which will 
occur March 19, and at which time we expect to see 
some good records made. 

The Executive Committee have been considering 
the matter of having our own club rooms, as we pos- 
sess a membership of something over one hundred 
and thirty, and meeting only three times a month in 
some public hall does not tend towards making the 
boys fraternize, or excite the interest in the chapter 
work that we desire, the conclusion has been reached 
that club rooms accessible at any hour have become 
a@ necessity. 

Our law class has a membership of about forty, 
and is led by a young attorney of this city who ap- 
proves of the course mapped out by the Institute, and 
adds his share of enthusiasm towards making the 
lessons as interesting as possible. 


BOSTON. 
By Chas. T. Conway. 


JOINT debate on the question, “Resolved, That 

a branch banking system would be beneficial to 

this country,” followed the dinner of the Bos- 
ton Chapter of the American Institute of Banking, 
February 12. 

A. D. Johnson, N. W. Larkum and A. H. Cooley, 
representing Hartford Chapter, took the affirmative 
side, and C. M. Spencer, Home Savings Bank; L. A. 
Frost, Shawmut Commercial Paper Company, and T. 
W. Murray, Union Institution for Savings, represent- 
ing Boston Chapter, the negative. The negative de- 
baters were declared the winners. 

Representative Cavanagh, House Chairman of the 
Committee on Banks and Banking, presided, and 
James P. Munroe, President Munroe Felt and Paper 
Co., Secretary National Citizens League of New Eng- 
land, Arthur H. Weed and John J. Martin, President 
Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange, were the 
judges. There were one hundred present. 

A recommendation from the Executive Commit- 
tee was read, proposing the name of Francis B. Sears, 
Vice-President of National Shawmut Bank, for honor- 
ary membership in the chapter, and Mr. Sears was 
unanimously elected. 

Several years before Boston Chapter was organ- 
ized, Mr. Sears was one of the few Boston bank of- 
ficers who advocated an educational institution for 
the younger bank men of Boston, and it was his ad- 
dress at a Bank Officers’ dinner, which suggested 
the idea to the men who actually started the chapter. 
When the time arrived for the organization of the 
chapter Mr. Sears generously gave of his time and 
influence to build a strong foundation, and during the 
three years that the chapter has been in existence 
he has never failed to respond to requests for his 
service and advice. 
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Much of the success in educational lines we owe 
to the kindly assistance of Mr. Sears, and it is with 
great pleasure that we propose Mr. Sears’ name for 
honorary membership in Boston Chapter. 


CHATTANOOGA. 
By H. B. Sadd. 


HE leading event of the year with the Chatta- 
nooga Chapter is the debate with Nashville held 
annually on Washington’s birthday. It was 

our turn to entertain our Nashville friends, and we 
did our best. When a person does his best no more 
can be said, but the Nashville boys at least seemed 
to enjoy. themselves. The subject, “Resolved, that 
bank issues based on commercial paper are preferable 
to bank issues based on bonds” was upheld by T. R. 
Durham and A. M. Dickerson of Chattanooga. L. 
T. Ayers and J. W. Miller of Nashville had the nega- 
tive, and it was said that their argument could not 
have been better presented. 

The judges, Capt. A. J. Gahagan, Com. J. H. War- 
ner, and Pres. J. H. Race in their report remarked 
that their decision was not based on the merits of 
the question but on the points and the presentation 
of the arguments. The judges, without apology, 
named the Chattanooga debaters as the victors. 

The Chattannooga Chapter several months ago 
offered a prize of ten dollars for the best paper on 
“Benefits derived from membership in the A. I. B.” 
G. A. Rice of the Chattanooga Savings Bank in a 
short and very well-worded paper was awarded the 
prize. 


CHICAGO. 
By R. M. Coleman. 


E have now entered upon the second half of 

the chapter year. The past half has been a 

most enjoyable and profitable one, which in 

the main was devoted to banking education, with an 
evening now and then set aside for an open night. 

The meeting of January 23 was conducted by the 
Debate Society; a prize debate being the feature of 
the evening. The contestants showed deliberate prep- 
aration and a clear understanding of the proposition, 
and the question is one of great importance to the 
bankers of the country. Subject, ‘Resolved, That the 
passage of the proposed National Reserve Association 
will be of more benefit to the general business of the 
country than will the tariff revision.” The affirma- 
tive side was upheld by J. W. Gorby, Peoples Trust 
& Savings Bank; Bruce Baird, First National Bank; 
Gustav Hake, Union Trust Co. The negative side was 
represented by J. H. Ashley, Corn Exchange National 
Bank; W. G. Coggshell, First National Bank; O. J. 
Kuhn, First National Bank. Judges were Messrs. 
Craig B. Hazlewood, Walter Johnson and Leigh Sar- 
gent, who after some length of time entertained a de- 
cision in favor of the affirmative. 

The eleventh annual banquet given by the Chi- 
cago Chapter was held in the red room of the Hotel 
La Salle, and is readily admitted to be the finest in 
every way. The Oxford quartet furnished the affair 
with music and songs characteristic of that class of 
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entertainers. After the demitasse and cigars, our 
Toastmaster, President Harry S. Smale, announced 
that an intermission would be allowed, during which 
time the men stretched themselves and went about re- 
newing acquaintances, as Mr. Reynolds would say, 
“rubbing elbows together.” After about fifteen min- 
utes of this, President Smale sounded the gavel and 
asked that the men return to their respective tables, 


Concluding a preliminary set-to, President Smale 
introduced a man who is known to every banker from 
Coast to Coast, and a staunch supporter of the Insti- 
tute, George M. Reynolds, President of the Continental 
& Commercial National Bank. Mr. Reynolds talked 
to the members of the Institute about the benefit of 
study to bank clerks, and told many incidents of his 
own banking experience. He spoke of the value of 
Institute work; he stated that it elevated the ethics 
of the banking profession; that it made young men 
more efficient and fitted them to assume responsible 
positions later on in their careers; that it gave young 
men an opportunity for social intercourse with one 
another and gave them a chance to meet, discuss and 
give their opinions on live subjects. Mr. Reynolds 
said: “Every one of you men in his own capacity is 
just as important to the work of the bank as is the 
president or cashier, and the clerk who enters on 
his daily task with interest and enthusiasm is bound 
to rise, for nothing can keep him down. Hard per- 
sistent work and patient application cannot fail to 
count in the end.” The speaker also told of how he 
was present at the meeting of the American Bankers 
Association when it was proposed to organize the 
American Institute of Banking. He told how an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 was made to carry on the 
work. He said that it was feared at that time that 
such an appropriation would have to be made every 
year, but that such was not the case, as practically 
every chapter in the country was self-sustaining. One 
of the arguments urged against the formation of 
such an association at that time was that it would 
develop into a labor organization and would be used 
as a weapon against the banks. That such has not 
been the case, goes without saying. Mr. Reynolds 
spoke of success and its attainment in an inspiring 
manner. <A synopsis of his address appears else- 
where in the Bulletin. : 


The next speaker on the program was Dr. David 
Kinley, dean of the University of Illinois, who spoke 
on the “Responsibilities of a Banker.” Dr. Kinley 
insisted that high standards of efficiency should be 
the aim of every banker. Bankers are in a position 
to set standards of efficiency, honesty, ability, etc., to 
all the rest of the business community, because they 
come in contact with all kinds of business. A bank 
should not be run merely in the interest of the stock- 
holders, but it should also be run with the idea of 
serving the public interests, the primary purpose for 
which it was established. A banker should be fa- 
miliar not only with the financial condition in all parts 
of his own country, but with that in foreign countries; 
he should be able to tell the rates for securities all 
over the world, what their value is, etc., so when a 
client comes to him and asks advice regarding some 
foreign investment, the banker will be able to give 
him intelligent advice on the subject. Dr. Kinley 
Pointed out that a customer’s estimate of a bank is 
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gained from the impression he gains from coming in 
contact with the tellers, and men who wait on the 
public generally; that it was therefore necessary that 
these men should be high grade, efficient employees. 


Following Dr. Kinley was Judge Kavanagh, who 
gave a very forceful and interesting talk on “The 
Citizen’s Part in the Administration of Justice.” Ten 
thousand homicides were committed in the United 
States last year. Of this number but one hundred 
and three paid the extreme penalty for their crimes. 
Eliminating the number of helpless negroes, who were 
executed in the South, and some of whom were never 
guilty, but fifty persons suffered death as a penalty 
for their crimes. In Chicago two hundred and two 
persons were murdered with no executions in re- 
turn. The judge attributed this deplorable state of 
affairs to the fact that the average American citizen 
has an innate aversion for jury service. “The law 
can rise no higher than the conscience of our average 
citizen,” said the speaker. Many citizens are ex- 
cused from serving on juries because they say they 
are opposed to capital punishment. They are re- 
sponsible in a way for the frequent miscarriages of 
justice and for the fact that the law has fallen into 
disrepute, and the criminal classes have ceased to 
respect it. “In my opinion the greatest punishment 
that can be meted out to murderers is imprisonment 
for life, but I also believe that the death penalty is 
the greatest deterrent of crime.” The speaker char- 


acterized those who oppose capital punishment as 
“mush-headed ladies and gentlemen.” 


The Rev. William White Wilson spoke in regard 
to the unlimited opportunities there are today for a 
young man to do great things; that all that is re- 
quired is persistency; that the fellow who is ever- 
lastingly working away at a thing, regardless of dis- 
appointments and obstacles, is the man who is going 
to get there in Lhe end; that there is always hope for 
the man who is courageous in the heat of battle, and 
who is never willing to admit that he is vanquished. 
He said concentration of thought was absolutely es- 
sential to success in any line, He cited an instance 
of a young man whom he knew in Pennsylvania. This 
young fellow was famed for his remarkable accuracy. 
It is said that he never added up a column of figures 
more than once. One time in having his bank book 
balanced up, the Rev. Mr. Wilson thought he discov- 
ered a mistake, whereby he had credit for $32 more 
in the bank than he really had. He took the book 
back to this young man and asked him to go over it 
again because he had made a mistake, The young 
fellow indignantly refused to do this, stating that he 
never went over anything but once, and that he never 
made a mistake. Failing to prevail upon him to make 
a second inspection of the work, Mr. Wilson went 
back to his study and leisurely went over the account; 
he discovered that the young man was right. When 
asked for the reason of this astonishing accuracy, the 
young man said that he had made it a rule all his life 
that when he did a thing, he banished all other 
thoughts from his mind and thought only of the 
thing which he was doing; that he made up his mind 
that he never was going over this work again, and 
that he was determined that he would be accurate 
the first time, 
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Delegates from the Boston, Milwaukee and Cin- 
cinnati Chapters of the Institute were present and 
made short talks. A telegram was received from 
the Philadelphia Chapter, in which they sent best 
wishes for the success of the banquet of the Chicago 
boys. 

George F. Bainbridge, a member of the Institute, 
and one of the men who promoted the theatrical per- 
formance given by the chapter last November, ren- 
dered two very pleasing selections, which were loud- 
ly applauded by his fellow members. J. L. Ponic, a 
character comedian, gave a very pleasing entertain- 
ment. 

Vaudeville with a side line of cigars and a buffet 
lunch were the articles under consideration for the 
meeting of February 13, and all went away with the 
inner man satisfied and a big rope to top it off. 

Tuesday, the 20th, closed out the 1911-12 class 
in Finance, which on that evening held its final exam- 
inations. Later in the evening Professor Kleine con- 
ducted his class in Parliamentary Law under the aus- 
pices of the Debating Society. 

Tuesday evening, March 5, James I. Ennis, Master 
in Chancery, will enroll his students for a series of 
lectures on negotiable instruments. 


DENVER. 
By William O. Bird. 


HE Annual Adding Machine Contest for the Bur- 
roughs Cup was held in the Assembly Hall of 
the Chamber of Commerce January 24, and 

there was a big crowd of bank men in attendance. 

There were about twenty-five entries and the interest 

was exceptionally keen owing to the fact that the 

Denver National Bank had won in the two previous 

contests and that a third success would give them 

permanent possession of the cup. The boys from the 

Denver were out for blood, however, and Gordon 

Kerr, of that bank, won first place in the remarkable 

time of 3:334-5, which broke the record for listing 

250 checks on the Burroughs machine. George Brown 

of the same bank was second. Denver Chapter feels 

justly proud of the establishment of a new record by 
one of its members. 

At our regular monthly meeting on February 15 
we were addressed by Hon. George J. Kindel, com- 
monly known as the “Freight Rate Buster,” on the 
Parcels Post. Mr. Kindel’s lecture was illustrated by 
numerous maps and with their aid he was able to 
show in a very convincing manner the great need of 
a parcels post in the United States. Mr. Kindel also 
got on to his favorite hobby and showed how Denver 
is being discriminated against by the railroads and 
express companies in regard to freight rates. His 
many amusing anecdotes of his experiences with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the big railroad 
magnates were very interesting and his talk held the 
attention of those present throughout. 


Our study class is meeting regularly every Tues- 
day evening and the lecture course is being rounded 
out in a very effective manner by a series of talks 
by bank officers and others on the strictly banking 
part of the course. 
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W. O. Bird has successfully passed the examina- 
tions and is to receive a certificate as an Institute 
graduate. We hope that this is merely a starter for 
Denver Chapter and that we shall have a large number 
of Institute graduates as soon as the course is finished. 

Our well known and popular George A. Brown 
has left the Denver National Bank, where he has 
served so faithfully and efficiently for many years, to 
enter the brokerage firm of Causey, Foster & Co. His 
experience will make him an invaluable man in his 
new position and the sincere good wishes of all the 
bank men, officers, as well as clerks, go with him in 
his new life. We are glad that our chapter constitu- 
tion provides that members of brokerage houses may 
be members of Denver Chapter, as we should be 
sorry to lose Mr. Brown's active and consistent in- 
terest in the development of the chapter. 


DULUTH. 
By John L. Evans. 


UR study class is plugging along in Real Estate 
Law. Our instructor, G. W. C. Ross, is a good 
teacher as well as a good lawyer, a rare com- 

bination. By drawing forth from us the arguments 
on each side of a case, he induces us to see that the 
preponderance of the evidence is as the courts hold, 
and incidentally we find how much we have for- 
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gotten of our Commercial Law course. 
ing how Mr. Ross has actual cases to illustrate every 
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point in the course. It is the most authoritative way, 
of course, but it must take a lot of his time. Our 
course this year opened with four lectures on Parlia- 
mentary Law. Then we took up Real Estate Law in 
general, and now we are studying some very im- 
portant subjects—Deeds and Mortgages. It is a fine 
course. 

Duluth Chapter has just enjoyed the annual 
dancing party, which is becoming more popular and 
grander every year. Feb. 9, the boys got together at 
a smoker and cabin party at the Koterie Cabin near 
Millbrook. ~ 


NEW YORK. 
By E. G. McWilliam. 


MAGINE yourself in the grand ball room of the 
Hotel Astor, its wonderful decorations illumined 
by myriads of lights. A thousand men in evening 

dress are upon their feet and two hundred ladies in 
brilliant gowns look down from the boxes. Suddenly 
the great organ together with an orchestra, peals 
forth the New National Anthem, and the whole com- 
pany breaks into singing that soul-inspiring hymn. 
Picture this to yourself, try to get some of the in- 
spiration of such a scene, and you may just get a 
glimpse of the most impressive moment of a most 
impressive occasion—the Bleventh Annual Banquet of 
New York Chapter, which was held upon the evening 
of February eighth. We say impressive, because as 
one looked over this vast assemblage and reflected 
that it represented but half the membership of an 
organiaztion which was conceived by Holy Ambition 
born of Education, and which shall never die so long 
as these two live in the hearts and minds of bank 
men, it seemed that all worry over the financial future 
of our country was superfluous, and that the American 
Institute of Banking had introduced the leaven which 
would surely leaven the whole loaf—the leaven of 
education—and was bringing about that result so de- 
sirable in every field, but mostly to be desired in bank- 
ing, as expressed by Chancellor Brown, “The dove- 
tailing of the educational and the practical.” 

Coupled with these impressions, a delightful spirit 
of good fellowship was apparent throughout the 
evening—everybody spoke to everybody else, and when 
at the proper time President Lersner arose to address 
us, the way we sang “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” 
and followed “Enthusiastic Minor’ who led in “three 
cheers and a tiger,” left no room for doubt as to the 
enthusiasm and sincerity of those present. 

And speaking of Lersner, if ever a body of men 
had reason to be proud of their leader, we certainly 
had on this occasion. Always of delightful presence, 
he presided with a dignity and grace with which he 
seemed especially endowed for the occasion, and was 
a fitting center of the group of dignitaries by whom he 
was surrounded at his table. At this table places 
had been reserved for the following gentlemen in the 
order named: Col. F. E. Farnsworth, General Secre- 
tary American Bankers Association; R. A. Parker, 


Vice-President Market and Fulton National Bank; 
J. S. Alexander, President National Bank of Com- 
merce; A. W. Krech, President Equitable Trust Co.; 
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H. M. Conkey, Cashier Chase National Bank; R. W. 
Poor, President Garfield National Bank; Clark Wil- 
liams, President Windsor Trust Co.; E. B. Tuttle, 
President Williamsburgh Savings Bank; Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Pastor Church of the Messiah; Hon. 
Thomas C. O’Sullivan, Justice General Sessions; Rev. 
Edgar Tilton, Jr., D.D., Pastor Lenox Avenue Col- 
legiate Reform Church; V. A. Lersner, President New 
York Chapter; James G. Cannon, President Fourth 
National Bank; Don C. Seitz, Manager New York 
World; E. D. Fisher, Deputy Comptroller City of New 
York; Elmer E. Brown, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor New 
York University; J. C. Van Cleaf, Vice-President Na- 
tional Park Bank; A. Gilbert, President Market and 
Fulton National Bank; C. H. Sabin, Vice-President 
Guaranty Trust Co.; H. L. Crawford, President Cen- 
tury Bank; G. C. Van Tuyl, Jr., Superintendent of 
Banks; W. J. Burns, National Detective Agency; Ed- 
ward Earl, President National Nassau Bank; George 
E. Allen, Educational Director American Institute of 
Banking; and their presence was in itself an inspira- 
tion, as indicating the importance our work has at- 
tained in the minds of our foremost bankers. 


Among the out-of-town bankers who honored us 
by their presence were: Herbert Fleishhacker, Presi- 
dent Anglo and London-Paris National Bank, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Asa G. Candler, President Central 
Bank & Trust Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.; W. W. Cran- 
ford, President American Trust & Savings Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Charles N. Gillett, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Cashier First National Bank, Chicago, IIL; 
Fred. A. Crandall, Vice-President National City Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; Carroll Pierce, Vice-President Citizens 
National Bank and Chairman Executive Council 
American Institute of Banking, Alexandria, Va.; A. D. 
Graham, Vice-President Citizens National Bank, Bal-_ 
timore, Md.; J. F. Farrell, Vice-President Fort Dear- 
born National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Henry D. Forbes, 
Vice-President National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
Mass.; C. R. Burnett, Assistant Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va.; G. H. Keesee, Assistant 
Cashier Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va.; F. 
B. Snyder, Assistant Cashier First National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. D. Morgan, Cashier Aetna Na- 
tional Bank, Hartford, Conn.; E. S. Wolfe, Assistant 
Cashier American National Bank, Washington, D. C; 
John Poole, Cashier Commercial National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. C. Frankland, President Philadelphia 
Chapter; C. T. Conway, President Boston Chapter, 
and Robt. S. Mooney, President Baltimore Chapter. 


President Lersner welcomed our guests and in- 
troduced the first speaker as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: New York Chapter bids you 
a hearty welcome, and my privilege to speak for the 
organization allows me to say that our desire for happi- 
ness is, very well satisfied in this night’s demonstration. 
and from it we can appreciate how thoroughly well all 
things have worked together for our success this year. 
But in the midst of our rejoicing over today’s success, 
let us pause to pay our respects to those men who gave 
us organization life, and carried our institution through 
its early and critical period, those men who had to 
struggle with prejudice and ignorance in their original 
streugth. whose only encouragement at the most was 
an abiding faith in the virtue of their work. It is then 
with a great pride we display the fruit of our victory 
to these our creators and predecessors, knowing it will 
arouse their admiration and their interest and _ their 
praise. For this, after all, is the proper spirit for the 
Institute and the chapter. that of praise, co-operation 
and commendation. So when I state that New York 
Chapter in the past eighteen months has added fourteen 
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hundred names to its roll, with a net gain in member- 
ship .of twelve hundred, we know and are assured of 
the applause from every Institute man; and to go 
further and say that we have reached a membership of 
almost two thousand, giving New York first place in 
rank, we are sure of congratulations and know they 
will be both general and generous for New York having 
come into its own. 

With the publication of our program for this year, 
showing the scheme of lectures covering five nights 
each week during the entire chapter season, it arouses 
the interest of every man engaged in this work, and 
now the news that we have had an average attendance 
of over one hundred for each of these nights, will be 
welcomed in all chapters and be proclaimed as so much 
gain to our common standard, EDUCATION. A dis- 
tinct success of this year was our course in practical 
barking covering fifteen nights. The lectures were all 
arrunged and conducted entirely by our own men, who 
revealed such an unusual capability that we are fond 
of referring to them as our discoveries. The sum and 
score of our success rests with our latest achievement, 
one which I choose to call our step into higher educa- 
tion, the education in personal hygiene. This very general 
sulimmary of our year’s work is offered as New York Chap- 
ter’s contribution to banking. A cause we desire, all of 
us desire, to honor with our most earnest endeavors, and 
hope through the sum of our united efforts to give it 
that glory and position in the banking world its true worth 
80 well deserves. 

No statement of our period success would be complete 
without deliberate reference to our permanent quarters, 
and while they express the hope and dream of years, in 
their usefulness made possible much we have attained, the 
practical value in no sense expresses our full appreciation 
of them, for in them we find one of the most delightful 
results of the Institute’s effectiveness, the friendly co- 
operation of the banker. These rooms, our chapter home, 
display the confidence given us by a group of New York 
bankers, who not only contributed this, but supported it 
handsomely with financial aid. Their investment in our 
enterprise stirs our ambition to make a proper return. 
The condition of payment is our own self-imposed contract 
to give bank men a proper preparation for bank life, to 
teach them not only the practical affairs of banking, but 
endeavor to inspire them with a desire to lend their per- 
sonal efforts to give banking that dignity and character 
that will invite the confidence and respect of all men, No 
ideal is too high for our profession. It admits of greater 
possibilities for true religious contract than any other 
business activity, and I venture to say that not even the 
Church has broader possibilities for strengthening man’s 
confidence in man than our profession. Its power for good 
has never been measured nor fully developed, but we are 
unwilling to believe that as it continues to lend force to 
the material side of our civilization, it will neglect to 
use its potent strength for blessing mankind with ample 
reason to give us all confidence and all faith not only 
in our integrity as trustees of money, but in our man- 
ners and morals, confident that these qualities represent 
ee efforts in business, in citizenship and in man- 
ood. 

The present year’s class in English developed such a 
remarkable taste for only the purest there was in English 
composition, that their professor was compelled to resort 
to his private stock of gems to satisfy them.. The pearl 
of his collection proved to be a sermon written by a gen- 
tleman who is courteous enough to come here and allow 
us to enjoy the privilege of his edifying words. Doctor 
Holmes has kept his engagement with us in spite of the 
fact that he is not well, but we are not willing to believe 
it is the trouble of the liver if we take faith in that theory 
of the Doctor of whom Emerson speaks, who claims he 
had discovered theology originated in the liver and those 
with bad organs were Calvanists and those with good ones 
were Unitarians. As Doctor Holmes is of the latter per- 
suasion. hence the conclusion. 

Doctor Holmes is going to talk to us on the subject of 
“In Darkest New York.” I find great pleasure in intro- 
ducing Reverend Doctor John Haynes Holmes, Pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah. 


Dr. Holmes responded in the following delightful 
manner: 


I feel I ought not to attempt to speak to you at all 
tonight because I have a voice more like the voice of the 
raven that sat over Edgar Allen Poe’s door and croaked: 
“Nevermore, nevermore,” than the voice of a human being. 


Nevertheless I feel that since I engaged to come here, I 
must come and look into vour faces and say just a word 
and I hope it may prove like the man who went into the 
doctor’s office and, pointing to his right lung, said, “Doc- 
tor, I have only one lung (whispering), but this one is 
all right (shouting).” I sometimes wonder when I at- 
tend banquets of this character why you desire to have 
a clergyman upon your program. I sometimes thought it 
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must be a kind of Diver’s Head at the Feast, and I \ags 
speculating as to just why it could be that you should 
want me to be here tonight in my capacity as a clerzy- 
man. Sometimes I know that clergymen are asked to be 
present on occasions of this character for the same reison 
that the man who went into a hospital wanted a clergy- 
man. He was on the operating table and the surgeon was 
about to apply an anaesthetic when the man looked up and 
said faintly, “Excuse me, doctor, but is there a clergyman 
present in this room?” ‘The surgeon was surprised and 
thought that would be rather gruesome and said, “We do 
not have clergymen present, but if you do want one pres- 
ent, we can get one. Why do you ask?” The man re- 
plied, “Oh, well, it does not amount to very much; you 
see I kind of thought I would like to follow the custom 
and be opened with prayer.” 

When I informed your toastmaster that I could not 
be present at the opening of this dinner, he was not prac- 
tically disturbed, and therefore I assumed he did not 
want me for the purpose of offering grace at the opening 
of this occasion, and I thought perhaps he wanted me to 
say the last word on the subject first, a kind of benedic- 
tion, for I find as a matter of experience and according 
to all the traditions and legends that have come to my 
ears that laymen are very awkward when it comes to the 
matter of speaking on an occasion of this kind. I think 
of the legend that was told in my family by my grand- 
father about his business associate, the late Oliver Ditson, 
the head of the great musical publishing firm. He was 
present at a banquet when people were more pious than 
they are now, and there was no clergyman present, and 
the gentlemen thought it would be impossible for them to 
disperse without a word of prayer, and not knowing what 
else to do, he turned to his friend, Oliver Ditson, and 
asked him for a benediction. Mr. Ditson had never done 
that before, and he was rather disturbed, but not wanting 
to disappoint his friends, he rose to his feet or stumbled 
to his feet and gathered and assembled all the phrases he 
ever heard, and he found he did not know just how to 
wind up, and he rambled on and the people were very 
much disturbed, and finally, in despair, the dear old man 
said, “We will continue this in our next, yours truly, 
Oliver Ditson.” 

Since coming here I have looked over your program 
from the first page to the last and I do not find a num- 
ber on the program that applies to the benediction, so 
I have taken it for granted you do not want me here 
for that purpose. There is only one other thing that 
came into my mind tonight that you possibly wanted me 
to do, and that is this: It is generally assumed that a 
clergyman, if he cannot do anything else, can talk. He 
is a stream of words, as the phrase goes, and so I thought 
perhaps you might want me to come up here and say 
something about this Institute of Banking, to sing its 
praises, to pronounce its virtue, and use some phrases that 
would warm the cockles of your heart. I don’t know any- 
thing about banking. I look into a wicket window and 
the man takes out my conceit by saying he does not know 
who I am. On that slender basis of information it would 
be foolish for me to attempt to say anything about that 
profession, and then again you are so very proud of that 
profession, as I judge from the words of your toastmaster, 
that whatever I would attempt to say, I could not come 
up to the point. It would be like the man at the banquet 
who tried to sing the praises of America, this great coun- 
try. The average man, when he wants to say something 
about America, and cannot say anything very particular, 
begins to describe the geographical boundaries of the 
country, and if he can tell how far it runs from east and 
west and north and south, he thinks he is saying some- 
thing that he ought to be proud of. This man was answer- 
ing the toast of “America,” and wanted something fine to 
say, and he wound up his speech by saying: “My good 
friends, I give you America, bound on the north by Canada, 
on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the east by the 
Atlantic and on the west by the Pacific Ocean.” There 
was a good patriot sitting there and he did not think 
that was much praise. It was pretty obvious and did not 
come up to the demands of the occasion. What was it if 
the country did run from one ocean to the other and 
from Canada to Mexico? If you cannot do better than 
that, you had better sit still. He thought he would say 
something worth while and get poetry and eloquence into 
it. He lifted his glass and he said: “Gentlemen, I give you 
this glorious country. America, bound on the north by 
the North Pole, on the south by the Antarctic Circle, on 
the east by the rising and on the west by the setting sun.” 
That is pretty good. but it did not come up to the de- 
mands of the really patriotic mind. There was a man sit- 
ting there who was patriotic. a man who believed that 
nothing but superlative phrases could describe this coun- 
try He got up to sneak about this subject. and he thought 
he would say something that was really worth while. He 
raised his glass and he said: “Friends. I give you this 
glorious covntry of ours, America, bound on the north by 
the North Star, on the south by the glorious procession 
of the Pleiades. on the east bv the day of Creation, and 
on the west by the Day of Judgment.” 
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Now, if I should attempt to speak about banking, I 
would have to say, as that is far above my knowledge, 
out of respect for truth, I do not dare to venture out on 
those uncharted seas. After all you may not want me 
to speak in my professional capacity, and you may want. 
me to forget the clergyman and say a few words that 
may not be wise, but perhaps entertaining. ‘There is no 
more entertaining subject than this town. I have only 
been here a few years and I haven’t got over it yet. I 
have lived in Boston all my life and the comparison is 
something awful. (Laughter.) It takes something more than 
a few years for a man to get over the impression. When I 
start out to say anything about New York, all I can 
think about is darkness, so I thought I would name my 
talk here tonight “In Darkest New York.” ‘That seems a 
misnomer and inadequate. In New York we turn night 
into day. After I had been here two years and walked 
up and down Broadway at the early hours of the morning 
and saw all the electric lights blazing, I had occasion to 
return to Boston. I took the three o’clock train out of 
the Grand Central and went back to my dear old town. I 
arrived at half-past nine in the evening. When I came 
out of the South Station there into Dewey Square, there 
were no lights, there were no people. The shutters were 
closed on all the stores in town, the last car was running 
and I had difficulty in getting home because the business 
of the town was over. After all everybody goes to bed in 
Boston at about eleven o’clock. The subway closes at 
twelve o’clock in Boston. If you don’t get a subway train 
in Boston before twelve o’clock, you don’t get home that 
night. The man who comes from Boston never gets over 
the difference between the Boston subway and the New 
York subway. If you have ever been to Boston, and I 
take it that most of you have, I don’t think you have 
observed the subway like the true blue Bostonian. It 
represents all the culture and the courtesy of Boston. 
When you get to the terminus in Sullivan Square there 
are signs that read: ‘““Men and women will please remem- 
ber that they must conduct themselves with due care and 
consideration for the comfort of other people.” That is 
fine. You don’t have that sort of thing here in New York. 
After you. get properly edified in that terminal, you get 
to Dudley, and there you will find big yellow signs with 
black lettering, and they read: “Please remember that 
ladies should go first.” There again is something you 
never see in New York, ladies going first. After that sort 
of training, you have to change your life or, as I would 
say in the vernacular of my profession, you have to get 
converted. I came here a few years ago and I have been 
brought up on those signs, “Ladies first,” and to conduct 
myself in the subway with due care and consideration for 
the comfort of other people. The first time I went into 
the station of the Grand Central I stood there and con- 
ducted myself with due care for the comfort of other peo- 
ple, and do you know, I did not get on the train. I 
finally looked all around to see if there was anybody there 
that knew me or that I knew, and B pen aside my garment 
of respectability and culture, rolled up my sleeves and 
imitated a prize-fighter and I managed to get on the train. 


All these things come up for consideration. When a 
person speaks about New York, he finds his memory run- 
ning to Boston with fondness for the dear old place. I 
suppose, owing to the personal experience I had when I 
first arrived in this city, I have never quite got over the 
prejudice I had for this town. The experience was some- 
thing terrible. I had not been in this town for three days 
when I was standing at the corner of 42d street and Sixth 
avenue, not very far from here. I boarded a car. When 
I was in the car a few minutes I was considerably jostled 
first by a man in front, and then by two men in the rear. 
Now, I have been in New York several years and I know 
just exactly what that means, but I did not know then. 
After I struggled some five or six minutes with this gen- 
tleman in front and these two gentlemen in the rear, I 
managed to get inside of the car and the conductor came 
in and said: “I would like your fare.” I put my hand 
in my pocket and, would you believe it, I did not have 
any money on my person, and that is no joke, because it 
was not merely a pocketbook that I had with me. but all 
the money I had in the world. I had to get off the car 
and I was living about sixty blocks uptown and I started 
to walk. I did not have any friends in town. It was a 
cold, winter day and the slush and snow were on the 
street. I thought I might go to my church to find some- 
body that would help me to get home. I walked down to 
my church and stood in front and there I looked at the 
bulletin board, and the bulletin board announced the ser- 
mon I would preach next Sunday, and what do vou _ sup- 
pose the subject of that sermon really was? There I was 
without a cent in my pocket, trying to find out how I 
should get home. “Sunday, February so-and-so. Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes will preach. The subject of the ser- 
mon, ‘The Joy of Living.’” (Laughter and applause.) That 
sort of thing gives a person an awful prejudice against a 
town. As I said. in the few years I have been here. I 
haven’t got over it yet, and I find my mind wandering 
off. and I suppose you wonder why I am talking about 
darkest New York. Most ministers have a text for their 
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sermon. If a minister’s sermon had the small-pox, his 
text would not catch it. 

I want to say a word before I sit down, and that is 
in regard to the phrase printed on your program about 
which I am to speak tonight. It is not only a matter of 
darkest New York, but darkest Boston, darkest St. Louis, 
darkest America. It seems to me there is a very serious 
word to be said on this, and I want to leave this word 
with you as my last word. About a generation ago, there 
was a man who traveled from England to Africa, and he 
explored darkest Africa. ‘There he came to a portion of 
the world that had never before been visited by white 
men. He embarked on rivers on which men of his race 
had never been before. He saw waterfalls of which the 
civilized world knew nothing, barbaric tribes about which 
no intormation had come to the civilized world, and he 
wrote a book about Darkest Africa and told us about all 
these places that had never before been known to the 
world of civilization. We do not have to go to Africa 
or any other far corner of the globe to find these darkest 
Places, places that are not known to us, for in the world 
of physical geography, we have chartered every foot of 
the globe, but the tact remains that in the great world of 
human life we have not chartered every region and there 
are great realms about which we know nothing, and it is 
the duty of men and women of culture and sympathy to 
know something about the dark places of their society in 
which thousanus and thousands of their fellow men are 
living. Here upon every hand where we are trying to learn 
how the other half lives what astonishing things we are 
discovering. The portion of New York I live in is ex- 
ceedingly limited. Mvery day I go out of the same doors 
and I go in to the same doors. I walk the same streets 
and I see the same people and I visit the same places,, and 
1 suppose if I made a catalogue of all the places I am 
accustomed to visit from day to day, it would be a very 
short catalogue, and you follow the same helpless routine 
in your lives, and you don’t touch shoulders and rub 
elbows with the great mass of the people living in this 
city. You know how you live and how your fellows and 
associates live, but you make up a very small portion of 
the world, and you know practically nothing about all of 
these places which, so far as you are concerned, are dark. 
And every once in a while there comes some great event 
which sheds a great light on these dark places of New 
York, Boston, St. Louis and the great cities of our coun- 
try ‘There comes, for example, the Triangle fire, when, 
suddenly, we learn that there are thousands and thou- 
sands of girls who work in environments that threaten the 
continuance of their lives every hour, and there comes a 
great strike of operatives in Lawrence, and thirty thousand 
men and women are>thrown out of work because of the 
conditions of labor that are thrust on them. There they 
have been living year after year doing their work day 
after day. There are those dark places in the great city 
of Lawrence, in the great State of Massachusetts, and the 
great mass of the people that you and I associate with 
know nothing until the lid is ripped off owing to the 
great labor strike, to the great struggle which has broken 
out in that city. 

The other day I was talking to a lady of culture and 
education about the tenement house conditions in New 
York, describing some of the rooms I had a chance to see 
and some of the conditions of living which were to be 
found on the east side or the west side of our community. 
If there is any woman in the whole range of my ac- 
quaintance that I would suppose would know something 
about the dark places of this city, it was this woman, but 
what do you suppose she said in answer to the appeal. I 
ventured to make in this private conversation for these 
men and women living in these dark places? She said: 
“This is simply terrible. It seems to me inconceivable that 
in this great, wealthy city of New York it should be pos- 
sible for men and women to live under conditions of that 
kind. Why does it go on? I don’t see, if the tenements 
are so bad, why the people continue to live there. Why 
don’t they move somewhere else?” Which reminded me 
of the remark of Marie Antoinette when she heard the 
French people had no bread. She wanted to know why 
they did not eat cake. 

The other day there was a committee of the House of 
Representatives holding a session in Washington in order 
to investigate the manufacture of phosphorous matches. 
One of the Congressman ridiculed the social reformers who 
came before that committee in order to tell them of the 
conditions in some of the match factories of this country 
which created in the operators what is called the horrible 
disease of the phossy jaw. This Congressman of high sta- 
tion sat back upon his chair with a cynical smile and 
said, “You cannot fool me about any talk of this kind; 
I know there is no disease of that sort, The thing simply 
does not exist.” whereupon one of the men who was there 
in the interests of the operatives of that great industry 
brought forward before the committee a man whose jaw 
was in that horrible condition about which perhaps you 
may know a little something. “Here.” he said, “is one 
of hundreds of men and women in our country who are 
exactly in that condition,” and we are told that the Con- 
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ressman was so overwhelmed by this sight which was 
orced upon his vision, that he rose from his chair and 
left the room in confusion and dismay. 

Now, there are a thousand and one things in the life 
of our country towards which you and I have exactly the 
same relation that this Congressman had towards this 
particular thing I just spoke of. The dark places are all 
around us, and in these dark places the men and women 
who are built of the same fibre you and I are built of, 
who have hearts in their chests, who have brains, who 
have thoughts, who have ideals and aspirations, who love 
their children as you and I love ours, who want them to 
get up and succeed in the world as we desire our children 
to succeed, we know nothing about them, many of us 
don’t care, and we allow these things to go on from one 
time to another, from one year to another, and we wonder 
where the end will be. 

Now, to my mind, the great characteristic of our age 
seems to be the determination upon every hand that this 
sort of thing shall end, that we shall realize that all facts 
shall be known, that all lids shall be ripped off, that our 
dark places shall be flooded with sunshine. The social 
conscience, in other words, is awake in the American peo- 
ple today. Investigations are being held at every hand 
to get at the facts, facts, facts. When we know the facts 
in human life just exactly as we know the facts in the 
great world of science, then it is possible to find the 
truth and apply the truth to life and solve the great prob- 
lems of existence. Now, I believe that the one great de- 
mand upon the American men and women of the present 
time, and especially the men and women who walk in your 
walks of society and in my walks of society, the great 
demand is that we shall have a part in this work, that we 
shall bear our part in the investigation, that we shall do 
what we can to spread abroad these rays of light, that we 
shall not stand aloof either in indifference or hostility, 
and above all things, even if it affect our pocketbooks or 
our industrial institutions, or our financial institutions. or 
our political institutions, that we shall be big enough, 
brave enough, strong enough, ideal enough to put aside 
considerations of our own personal motives and ask only 
that the Vageemed welfare shall be served. That, to my mind, 
is what is wrapped up in such a comparatively facetious 
topic as “Darkest New York,” that there shall be no 
darkest New York, that there shall be no darkest Boston, 
that there shall be no darkest America, but that everythin 
shall be open to the sun, and that everything in the wertl 
of human life shall be flourishing in the sunlight even as 
the plants that God has plac upon the earth always 
flourish when the sun pours down from Heaven. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Holmes’ address the 
President read the following telegram from our former 
Secretary, which was received with great applause, 
showing the warm spot he occupies in the hearts of 
our members: 


“Mr. Victor A. Lersner. Am with you tonight in spirit. 
My love to all the boys. William H. Kniffin, Jr.” 


In introducing the next speaker, Mr. Lersner said: 


We all feel with something like reason that banking is 
both a very intense and a very practical business, and it is 
no wonder that we look upon it quite solely from this 
viewpoint, though we appreciate that no field of work can 
be more intelligently served than by a happy admixture 
of both the theory and the practice. As our minds are 
always in a mood for information, we are certain of hear- 
ing something very much worth while on the subject of 
the “Theory of Correct Banking” from a gentleman whose 
many talents give value to his views. a gentleman by the 
way whose standing in the newspaper profession and in 
the community generally is of such a high order as to 
immediately release him from that defamation that was 
attracted to the newspaper profesrion as a whole, solely 
and because of the shortcomings of the few. We are 
honored by having with us this evening, Don C. Seitz of 
the New York World, who will talk to us on the subject of 
“A Theory of Correct Banking.” 


The address of Mr. Seitz appears elsewhere in this 
issue of the Bulletin. 


Mr. Lersner introduced Judge O’Sullivan as the 
third speaker in the following very trite manner: 


When Judge O'Sullivan was a young man, full of 
courage and conviction, he tried to become Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State of Vermont through the medium of 
the Democratic ticket merely to meet the fate of all those 
who attempt the impossible. What was left of his courage 
and conviction he packed up and by adding discretion to 
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his equipment came to New York, where a Democrat at 
least is tolerated, and all good men are welcome. iis 
subsequent career with his success at the bar, his dignified 


“and conspicuous service in both branches of our Legisi:- 


ture, and his final elevation to the Bench in New York City 
in 1905 mark him now as one of our most valuable and 
distinguished citizens. His zeal in promoting education 
for those who desired to advance themselves finds a very 
warm place in our hearts, and it is with a very warm 
welcome that we desire to listen to Judge O’Sullivan of 
the Court of General Sessions. 


Judge O’Sullivan spoke as follows: 


I have been considering for the last minute or two 
whether I can hold your chairman free from a deliberate 
intent to disturb the pleasure which I had promised my- 
self in your company tonight, a pleasure over which no 
shadow came until he revived a memory of a ar gone grave 
in Vermont where my ambitions were buried long ago. 
(Laughter) Of course, no man, no matter how he has 
lived down his past, likes to have reference made to the 
errors of his youth. 

In the very charitable occupation which is mine, of 
providing my fellow-citizens with homes of more or less 
permanent duration, I seldom have the pleasure of coming 
into official contact with banking men. In fact, my official 
contact with them is less frequent than with persons of 
all other occupations. That is not an argument against 
any malicious attempt on the part of your chairman, but 
raking up the history of the dead past sometimes puts a 
man on explanation, and I shall have to explain the trans- 
fer of my habitat from Vermont to New York before [| 
proceed. It was somewhat thus. ‘The lure of public life 
invaded a modest college long ago and found its victim 
there. When the lure had vanished and nothing remained 
of it but the ambition shattered by my fellow-citizens at 
the polls, I received this consoling suggestion from my tri- 
umphant political opponent: “Young man,” said he, “that 
citizen who aspires to public honors through politics is 
all kinds of a fool to be a Democrat in Vermont, or a 
Republican in New York.” So I left home, alone in my 
magnanimity, but the sequel was the most glorious run 
of a most inglorious candidate, a run which surpasses 
anything in the history of American politics, of a candi- 
date who started running in Montpelier, Vermont, and 
never stopped until he reached darkest New York. But, 
of late, there are shining examples of college teachers de- 
serting their books and forsaking the classic shades for 
the toil and the turmoil and the honors of public life. We 
cannot agree with all their policies, that one which refers 
to the recall of Judges is particularly obnoxious to some 
of us, but we must agree that the presence of educated men 
of character in public life has elevated the tone of public 
politics, of American politics. Some one has said that 
whether a man be engaged in making history or poems 
or laws or opening oysters with a broken blade of a 
jack-knife, the bright man with the trained mind is ever 
the best man. I think that you and I might amend that 
declaration by striking out the bright man and inserting in 
place thereof the declaration that the man of character 
with the cultivated mind is ever and always the best 
man, because we have too many instances brought to our 
notice of the bright man being the worst man. Human 
values are moral values, and the man without moral worth 
is worthless everywhere. In the preparation of men for 
the great activities of life, the school-room is but an in- 
cident. True it is a most necessary and powerful inci- 
dent, but the books from which the making of the per- 
fect man is derived, are the great books of experience 
which are read in the life of activity. That occupation 
which is worth the attention of any man is improved only 
as he improves himself. Prosperity is the reward of toil, 
whether it be of the mind or the brain, and he who pros- 
pers in his avocation in public life lends prosperity to the 
institutions which stand for American civilization. The 
day is long gone when the idea prevailed that the desire 
to acquire wealth was sordid, ignoble. It is true, wealth 
is not the acme of civilized life, nor does the possession of 
it constitute enjoyment of civilization. Those are facts 
understood by educated and refined men. Speaking of the 
assistance which men of prosperity give to the institutions 
which stand for civilization, wherever the original source 
may be, it is the guardian of gathered wealth, the trustee 
of prosperity, the banker who stands first to the call of 
civilization. Before the corner-stone is laid for the 
temple of worship, before the ground is broken for the 
public utility, before the college is founded, before the 
railway is projected. the assistance and co-operation of the 
banker must be found and secured. We see his co-opera- 
tion in the institutions which stand for civilized life in our 
country, in the haven where the afflicted in infancy are 
eared for, where the lisping orphan is grasped from the 
clutch of poverty and vice, in the asylum where affliction 
is comforted, and where the pathway of old age is smoothed 
down to the grave, wherever the activities of public life are 
felt, wherever great enterprises of the nation are under- 
taken, from the quiet home of the thrifty citizen, the 
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waterways which shall unite the great oceans, there the 
banker is ever the first recourse and always the mainstay 
of society. 

I am aware, gentlemen, that I am not addressing a 
body exclusively composed of bankers, but I am also aware 
that possibilities here are easily developed into proba- 
bilities, that the gentlemen of this Institute are of the 
metal which makes it the correct thing for a man to 
look up. The admonition “Beware of ambition” was not 
uttered for the benefit of bankers. It was by that sin the 
angels fell, and whether there be anything of angelic char- 
acter in the banker, there is no doubt that he stands in 
the front and the foremost of American activities. iC 

Perhaps the limit for which the nineteenth century will 
hold a permanent place in the history of all centuries is 
the wonderful impetus which it gives to universal educa- 
tion. Then the methods of antjquity were discarded, and 
men with bright minds, men witu a suggestive genius 
found their way easily to the front. In every occupation 
of life, infélligence was in demand. I recall many, many 
years ago when the railroads began to set up a standard 
of learning for its employees theretofore unknown. On a 
certain New England railroad an order was issued that 
all its locomotive engineers should respond to a certain 
educational requirement or quit the work. Many were the 
reductions and discharges of its veteran engineers, and 
many were the bitter denunciations of the new order of 
things. But one night the President of the railroad ar- 
rived on a through train which left him fourteen miles 
from his destination as it went on its way to Boston. He 
found it difficult to get accommodations to take him to 
town fourteen miles away, but knowing the yardmaster he 
went to him and he said: “I want an engineer,” and the 
yardmaster furnished the engineer, locomotive, baggage car 
and passenger coach. ‘The starting motion was given and 
the train went out. Its destination took it over a. distance 
of road built on an embankment above the waters of the 
Connecticut River, and as the course of the river was zig- 
zag, so the course of the road was filled with a succession 
of reverse curves from the start to the finish. The train 
started with a wonderful impetus, and as the engineer 
navigated now this curve and then the other, starting this 
way and then that way with the prospect, perhaps, of a 
plunge into the depths of the river, the President jumped 
from his seat and maintained a standing position between 
the seats until he arrived, much to his astonishment, safe 
and sound in the village of his destination. Then, jump- 
ing from the car in a great condition of excitement, he ap- 
proached the engineer and said to him: “Wuo are you?” 
“Why,” he said, “I am Tom McDonald, one of the old 
engineers, the oldest in the service. .I may not know the 
difference between a dictionary and the back of a checker- 
board, but I can run an engyne from White River Junction 
to Windsor with the best scholar on the road.” (Laughter). 

About that time it became my pleasant occupation to 
conduct a night school for the benefit of young men en- 
gaged in railway work, and many times since I have been 
gratified with their presence in honorable positions of the 
world throughout its length. 


I wish to recall for a few minutes a shining example 
of what self-education can do in the great enterprises by 
which we are surrounded, and in particular on the railways 


of our country. A boy who was born in the west, but now 
lives in the east, until his sixteenth year worked on the 
farm during the summer and snatched an hour or two 
from the district school in the winter-time. This he did 
until he was sixteen years of age, and then he secured a 
place as a section boy on a railway of his native town. 
When his education in the schools ceased, he continued it 
by day and by night until, finally, at his own request, he 
was allowed to pile wood and to prepare it for the engines 
by day, that he might have an opportunity of studying 
telegraphy by night. In his seventeenth year he was a 
brakeman on a freight train. Only a few years after, the 
trainmaster of a great trunk line in the west, stood in 
one of its large stations as the great through train rolled 
into the station. At that time there was a strike on amongst 
the Brotherhood of Engineers. The engineer of this train 
jumped from his cab, divested himself of his jumper and 
overalls, and the trainmaster approached him and said, 
“What does this mean? You are not going to desert your 
duty here now when it may inflict a damaging blow upon 
your employers.” He said: “I answer the call of my 
brothers.” “Right,” said the trainmaster, “give me the 
overalls and the jumper.” Into the cab he got and the 
train left the station on time, and throughout that strike 
for two weeks, the train kept its time, and the trainmaster 
kept his place in the cab from one end of the line to the 
other, returning by schedule day and night. until, finally. 
when the trouble had vanished and he, crushed and broken, 
retired to his home, he was called from it to a higher pro- 
motion in the service of his company. And, now, permit 
me to read to you every stage of his progress until the 
present, and it will not be long: Telegraph operator at 18. 
graduating from the freight train; train despatcher at 
20; chief train despatcher at 26; trainmaster at 28; division 
superintendent at 31; assistant general superintendent at 
34; general manager at 38; vice-president of the New York 
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Central & Lake Shore at 46. He is President Brown of 
the New York Central today at 56. 

I do not care to take your attention too long, but I 
have been honored by the friendship of President Brown. 
I have requested him, for this occasion, to send me some- 
thing in the rey of salient things in his career, and in 
answer to it I shall read you a part of it: “You ask me 
to suggest some salient points in my experience, in my 
opinion directing an influence on my career, and I want to 
refer you to the following: After I had been made assist- 
ant general superintendent, I was talking one day to T. J. 
Potter, Vice-President of the road, and referred to the in- 
terest he had taken in me. I asked him if he would give 
me some reason for the interest he had taken in me, and 
as nearly as I recall, it is as follows: ‘I will tell you. 
Sometime during the winter of ‘77 and ’78 you will re- 
member we had a succession of terrific snowstorms and 
blockades. One Sunday night there was a particularly 
heavy storm, and as the wind whistled about the house 
and the snow beat against the windows, it awakened me, 
and I slept but little from that time until it was time to 
get up in the morning. Thinking of the probable conditions 
of things on the road, I went to the office unusually early, 
and just as I reached the office door, I saw Hosford, 
superintendent of stock yards, wading through the snow. 
Coming up in the direction of the window, he evidently 
having come up from the ice from the stock yards at 
Burlington, I noticed a young fellow trudging along in the 
snow who bade him good-morning and departed. After in- . 
quiring of the superintendent as to the condition of the 
night and being informed there were three or four hundred 
carloads of stock in the sheds at East Burlington, I said: 
“Who was the young fellow who came over with you?” and 
he replied: “His name is Brown; he is one of the train 
despatchers who works from four o’clock in the afternoon 
until midnight. When he was relieved last night, the storm 
was at its height, and it seemed doubtful if he were able to 
come through, and instead of going home and going to bed 
when his Cy med work ended, he volunteered to help me, 
and I don’t know how we could have gotten along without 
him.’”’’ I have always regarded that incident as rather a 
turning point in my railroad work, and I thought nothing 
of it at the time. Since I have been a large employer of 
men, I realized that just exactly that kind of service is 
the most valuable service in the world, and the man who is 
not watching the clock and is willing to turn in and work 
for the best interests of his employer, even though the op- 
portunity comes outside of his regular hours of service, is 
bound to succeed.” 

F. D. Underwood, President of the Erie Railroad, be- 
gan work as a brakeman. Daniel Willard, President of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, began work as a fireman on a 
switch engine. Johnson, President of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, began wiping trains in a roundhouse and was for 
many years a fireman and locomotive engineer. Penning- 
ton, President of the Minneapolis, St. Paul and St. Saulte 
Marie began working as brakemen in a freight house. In 
fact, every successful railroad president today in this 
country began working as a boy in the lowest position in 
the service of the railroad. What is true of railroad work 
and the advance of men from lowly positions to lofty places 
is more emphatically true of the banking institutions of 
our country. 

Somebody has said it is difficult for a man who is not 
sober to say “statistics.” I find that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult for a sober man to believe statistics, but I know from 
my acquaintance with them that the men in the service of 
financial institutions have risen by the force of their own 
merit from the most obscure places to the most honorable 
positions in the service. There is no doubt that service in 
the banks of our country presents more golden opportuni- 
ties to men of integrity and intelligence than are to be 
found in service in any place in all the great enterprises of 
the land. I am not going to endeavor now to enumerate 
the men whose ability in the control of finances is recog- 
nized throughout the world and who came from lowly 


_ Places and with meagre means to the positions which they 


now occupy, but I have in mind the name of one who, from 
the smithy’s forge, rose to the control of one of the most 
important and powerful financial institutions of the world. 
His example is not a singular one. Men who have the de- 
sire to benefit themselves and to benefit society by prepar- 
ing themselves for the work which will advance public in- 
terests and themselves, as you men of this Institute prepare 
for the life which is before you, have examples that are 
plentiful. The day has gone when the man of fortune, the 
man of social position, stands in the way of merit and ex- 
cellence in the man who is fitted for the position above 
him. and as somebody said recently, “Oh, no, the day of 
‘pull’ in banking institutions of this city has gone tobogan- 
ning down the steeps of the silent past.” The places of 
honor which are today distributed, are given to men of 
moral worth and intelligence. 


The man of whom I spoke and whose name furnishes 
inspiration to young men and courage in their efforts to 
rise higher, presents to me a thought which I should like 
to whisper to the artist of the treasury for his engravings 
on a national bank note. My suggestion would be this: 
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An anvil.by the riverside not far from the spot where the 
Hudson meets the sea. Standing beside it a giant in 
stature with the sledge of power in his uplifted hand; in 
the background the spires of the churches and the institu- 
tions which stand for advanced civilization. Between the 
blacksmith’s banner and the bay, the towering edifices 
which mark the center of the world’s enterprise and busi- 
ness activity. Beyond in the harbor, meeting the ship of 
ships laden with freight coming from the industries of 
this world, and going to the ports of all the world, and 
beneath it this inscription: “Civilization and the Man.” 

The students of the Institute may not all achieve the 
altitude of the banker, but the pleasure which they shall 
derive in the tastes of cultured minds in that society with 
which they are so closely connected, no man can deprive 
them of that, and the future, even though it may not ex- 
hibit great sources of material prosperity, it gives them 
at least the knowledge that theirs will be the cultured en- 
jJoyment which study and application to books bring to 
the man. The idle man will never feel, the laggard can 
never know, the pleasures of that aspiration in the minds 
of the cultured, active man, which impels him never to look 
upwards and go forward with a heart full of hope. I can- 
not express the idea which I would wish to convey, but I 
find it expressed in the words of Longfellow, when he 
writes this: 


“The heights of great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 
which is my last word to the gentlemen of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


In introducing Chancellor Brown of New. York 
University as the fourth speaker, Mr. Lersner said: 


While it might be inviting the attention of that branch 
of our government which is working overtime to suppress 
the restraint of trade, I am going to admit that a monopoly 
does exist in this city between New York University and 
New York Chapter for the education of bank men. But, 
strange to say, we competitors live very happily together. 
We of New York Chapter constantly resort to New York 
University for professional instruction and seldom is it that 
our banquets are unadorned by a representative of New 
York Universit So, in having Chancellor Brown with us 


tonight, it is aliapiy bringing a happy history up to date. 


I find it a great pleasure to introduce our latest friend 
from New York University, Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, who will talk to us on “Schooling and Apprentice- 
ship.” 

Dr. Brown’s address will be published in full in 
a subsequent issue of the Bulletin. At the conclusion 
of Dr. Brown’s address Mr. Lersner arose and said: 

Gentlemen, I am going to ask you to find a reward for 
lingering at least a few moments longer to what I antici- 


pate will be a response from Mr. Cannon to my asking him 
tor a few words. 

Mr. Cannon’s remarks were short, but contained 
so much encouragement that we certainly will take 
up the work again with renewed zeal, strong in the 
consciousness that as long as New York Chapter re- 
mains worthy, and true to its educational standards, 
it will never lack for material support. Mr. Cannon 
spoke as follows: 

MY WORDS WILL BE VERY FEW. THOSE WiLL 
BE ONLY WORDS OF CONGRATULATION TO NEW 
YORK CHAPTBRR. I WANT TO CONGRATULATE NEW 
YORK CHAPTER ON THE BEST BANQUET THEY 
HAVE EVER HAD. I WANT TO CONGRATULATE 
THEM ON THE BEST YEAR THEY HAVE BVER HAD, 
AND I WANT TO SAY GOD-SPEED FOR THE YEAR TO 
COME, AND THOSE OF US WHO HAVE HAD AN IN- 
TEREST IN YOU DURING THE PAST YEAR ARE GOING 


TO CONTINUE DURING THE NEXT YEAR ONLY IN 
A BETTER AND MORE SUBSTANTIAL WAY. 


Mr. Lersner then arose and said, “Gentlemen, we 
will stand adjourned until next year.” And thus an- 
other milestone along the glorious journey upon 
which New York Chapter embarked eleven years ago, 
was passed. May our limbs grow stronger as we 
progress and solve the problems which are bound to 
arise as a natural increment with numbers, and may 
our eyes ever be fixed upon the guiding star, 
“EDUCATION.” 


AMERICAN 
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OAKLAND. 
By George W. Ludlow. 


HE first number of a “Monthly Bulletin” which 
was issued by Oakland Chapter in February, 
was well received by the members, and was the 

cause of many complimentary remarks, ~-but notwith- 
standing this heartening reception, the attendance at 
the lectures did not increase, and we still wonder, 
“What are we going to do about it?” Besides the 
meeting notices, the bulletin con*tains information 
concerning things connected with the chapter, and 
the chapter rooms, such as House Rules, the price of 
our pin, and the address of the party that sells them, 
and quotations from our Constitution and By-laws on 
“over-looked” points. 

During February there were three events in addi- 
tion to the Banking and Commercial Law Class, on 
the eighth there was inaugurated, a series of monthly 
smokers or get-together meetings, where we can be- 
come better acquainted with ourselves and our neigh- 
bors. 

At these meetings, men, recognized as leaders in 
civic and commercial life of Oakland, will give 10 to 
15 minute talks on “The City We Live In.” They will 
not “preach” about Oakland, but will tell how and 
what their line of work is doing for Oakland. The 
speakers of February 8 were George E. Dickie, Super- 
intendent of Playgrounds, Oakland. Subject, “The 
Playground Movement and Its Significance for Oak- 
land,” and W. W. Keith, Industrial Agent San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland & San Jose Railway and the Oakland 
Traction Company, spoke upon “Rapid Transit 
and Its Relation to the Growth and Development of 
Oakland.” 

On February fifteenth, Hon. J. Stitt Wilson, de- 
livered a very forceful and convincing address on “A 
Scientific Method of Assessment and Taxation for 
Municipal Revenue.” In other words, single tax. 

On the twenty-fourth, the annual banquet will be 
held at a local cafe. We are planning an excellent 
feast for the mind, and the maitre d’hotel is planning 
one nearly as good, for the body. Arrangements are 
for one hundred plates, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
By Carl W. Fenninger. 


HILADELPHIA Chapter’s work for the last month 
P has been of exceptional interest. On January 
26 the Chapter’s Debating Team defeated the 
Lyceum League of America in an interesting debate 
upon the question “Resolved that the commission 
form of government should be adopted by the munic- 
ipalities of the United States.” 

On February 2, the regular monthly meeting was 
held. Steven S. Pratt, Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, New York, spoke on “The Stock Com- 
pany.” Fred W. Ellsworth of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, spoke on “Bank Publicity” and Geo. E. 
Allen gave us some food for thought along educa- 
tional lines, 

On February 14, the fourth annual entertainment 
was held at Drexel Institute. The musical clubs of 
The University of Pennsylvania was the attraction 
and an audience of about thirteen hundred testified 
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to the interest. This is the one night in the year on 
which the chapter entertains the ladies and it has 
been a strong feature in our work. 

In addition to these meetings, the Educational 
Class in Commercial Law has been meeting regularly 
and has been making steady progress. 

Two other features of interest are, first: the 
annual dinner to be held on March 16 at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, an attractive program is assured and 
we look forward to a most successful banquet. Sec- 
ond: the interest of the members of the chapter in the 
“Numerical System.” Special meetings have been 
held and circulars. sent out in connection with this 
work so that the men have been pretty thoroughly in- 
formed on the plan. This circular describes briefly 
the part taken by Philadelphia Chapter in the in- 
troduction of the plan, and then in short paragraphs 
sets forth the salient features as follows: 


The necessity for a Uniform Numerical System 
arose from the fact that most bankers,.principally in 
the large banking centers, in order to overcome the 
burden of detail and expense incident to the handling 
of increased collections, had each provided their own 
particular numbering system to designate the en- 
dorsers and drawees, with its resulting complications 
and confusion. 

Every bank in the United States has been given 
a Transit number, consisting of a Prefix and an Affix. 

Prefix Numbers from 1 to 49 are City Prefixes 
and given to Reserve Cities in order of population. 

Philadelphia, the third City, is Number 3. 

Clearing House Numbers are retained as Affix 
Numbers in Reserve Cities. 

‘Banks. and Trust Companies, not in the Clearing 
House, are numbered in. point of seniority. 

Prefix Numbers from 50 to 99 have been assigned 
to the States, which have been divided into Five 
Geographical Sections, as follows: 50-58, North East- 
ern; 60-69, South Eastern; 70-79, Central; 80-88, 
South Western; 90-99, Western. 

Pennsylvania, in the South Eastern Group, is 
Number 60. 

The System has been planned to give the Small- 
est Affix Numbers to the Largest Towns. Thus banks 
paying the greatest number of checks bear the most 
convenient numbers. 

These Numbers should appear on the face of all 
Checks, Drafts and Certificates of Deposits and be 
incorporated in endorsement stamps. 

Their presence does not cause any confusion to 
the bank or the depositor. They are put there to 
simplify the work of bank men in recording endorse- 
ments and listing Transit items. 

But no one is required to write 60-481 who would 
prefer to inscribe the legend, “The Punxsutawney 
National Bank, Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania.” 

The Numerical System reduces all titles at once 
to easy and systematic uniformity. 

These labor-saving numbers will not appear on 
the checks automatically. 

Somebody must see that they go on. 

That somebody is You. 

See that the matter is brought to the attention 
of the proper officers so that all new checks printed 
will bear the number of your institution. 

Every one is also urged to make a personal cam- 
paign of education among the banks, bank depositors 
and check book makers. 

Small numbering stamps costing ten cents can be 
used to number blank checks in stock. 

Have your personal checks numbered. 

Have your old endorsement stamp changed. 

The Placing of numbers on checks and endorse- 
ment stamps is the first and a most important step. 

Putting The System in Operation consists in the 
Use of the numbers appearing on the checks in de- 
scribing “Where Payable” and Recording Endorse- 
ments, 

The Spirit of the Clearing House; The Spirit of 
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Philadelphia Chapter; The Spirit of the Day is Co- 
Operation. 

Five thousand (5,000) Banks in every Section of 
the country are now co-operating upon the Numerical 
System. Philadelphia cannot afford to lag behind. 
Get Busy. 


The social side:of chapter work has been a matter 
of special consideration to Philadelphia Chapter and 
a constant effort has been made to keep up the social 
activities of the chapter. 

About four years ago the idea of giving the 
chapter member an opportunity of entertaining “his 
sisters and his cousins and his aunts,” in some special, 
attractive way, developed, and this kind of an oppor- 
tunity has, since that time been one of the most im- 
portant events of the year’s calendar. 

The object has been to present an entertainment 
of high merit without expense, either to the members 
or their friends. In 1909, a notable lecture on “India” 
was given by Mr. Joseph Moore, President of The 
National Bank of the Northern Liberties. In 1910 
Mr. Chas. F. Underhill, of New York, gave some of his 
very remarkable interpretations of characters from 
“David Copperfield.” In 1911, and again this year, the 
combined musical clubs of The University of Pennsyl- 
vania rendered the program. 

These evenings have always been successful and 
this year, although Drexel Institute, where the enter- 
tainment was held, seated about thirteen hundred, it 
was necessary to restrict the ticket issue. That this 
uniform success has been obtained has been due we 
believe, first: To the fact that the chapter man can 
present an evening’s pleasure, together with the value 
of the Chapter work without being asked either to 
buy or sell tickets, as a result fully ninety per cent. 
of the members turn out. Second: To the high char- 
acter of the entertainment. Third: To the splendid 
help of some of Philadelphia Chapter’s good friends. 

We recommend to other. chapters the ‘“Ladies’ 
Night” as a feature that will add much to the interest 
of the work and as presenting an opportunity of 
broadening its members by some wholesome and 
pleasant influence, and at the same time furnishing 
entertainment of sufficient character and dignity to 
warrant the attendance, not only of the younger folks, 
but the wives of presidents and directors as well. 


PITTSBURGH. 
By Albert T. Eyler. 


N February 13, Pittsburgh Chapter had one..of 
O the largest gatherings ever gotten together in 
its rooms. 

B., Raymond B. Cox, was with us and spoke on “The 


The national president of the A. I. 


Institute’s Benefits.” He showed how the Institute, 
with its educational opportunities, gives the bank 
elerk a chance to raise himself from a machine for 
routine work to a high-class employee, who can. think 
and act intelligently. Such men, he said, are certain 
to obtain advancement. for they force attention to 
their wide-awake policies. The yearly adding-ma- 
chine and money counting contests were then held. 
Mr. Hebrauk, the president, then formally opened the 
membership campaign by appointing four teams of 
ten members each. The campaign will last for thirty. 
days and the team winning the contest will be tend- 
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ered a banquet at the Fort Pitt Hotel. Each member 
will also be given an appropriate remembrance. Al- 
ready more than a hundred names have been turned 
in and the competition is very keen. The officers are 
now expecting that the original aim of two hundred 
new members will be far surpassed. Every non-mem- 
ber working in a bank in this county is being ap- 
proached and the various phases of chapter work are 
being presented to them. On February 20, Professor 
Kay, who is conducting the public speaking class, an- 
nounced the debate with Cincinnati Chapter and a 
preliminary debate between two teams is set for 
March 5. The subject is “Resolved, that transit items 
should be collected through clearing houses rather 
than by individual arrangements between banks.” 
Pittsburgh is to defend the affirmative and Chicago 
Chapter is going to challenge the winner so that every 
member of Pittsburgh Chapter is striving to help our 
team to win. On February 20, Prof. Holdsworth of 
the University of Pittsburgh, delivered the first of his 
series of lectures on “Savings Banks and Trust Com- 
panies.” The meeting was very well attended and 
Prof. Holdsworth gave a very interesting and in- 
structive talk. This series of lectures is something 
new for Pittsburgh Chapter and it is bringing a host 
of new faces to our meetings. On February 27, Mr. 
Conrad closed his series of lectures on the Negotiable 
Instruments Act. The value of this course of lectures 
has been very great and the lectures have been ex- 
ceptionally well attended. Mr. Conrad has been se- 
cured for a series of lectures on “Contracts” in the 
near future. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
By Lynedore P. Noble. 

N Tuesday evening, Feb. 20, we held a very en- 

O joyable social in the new Pythian Temple. The 

Social Committee provided a regular old-fash- 
ioned fish chowder and it was greatly enjoyed by the 
many present. During the evening we had music 
rendered by a graphophone loaned us by the Columbia 
Phonograph Co., with their latest records. This was 
a very enjoyable part of the occasion. 

The most exciting feature of the evening was the 
adding machine contest. The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. loaned us three machines and their checks 
that they have for such contests. 

We developed a good deal of talent on the 
machine, particularly among the employees of the 
Portland National Bank and we understand that there 
are several other experts on the adding machine em- 
ployed at some of the other banks in the city. This 
was merely a preliminary contest with small prizes 
offered and we think the record made, very good, 
namely, listing 100 checks in less than two minutes 
correctly, which was done by several, and listing 250 
checks correct in less than five minutes. In the near 
future it is the intention of the Executive Committee 
to have another contest and the Burroughs Co. have 
agreed to offer 2 cup suitably inscribed for the prize 
which will be well worth striving for. 

We also are planning on a banquet with several 
prominent speakers and in the meantime are diligently 
pursuing our lessons in the course with extra evenings 
now and then to keep up, if possible, with the schedule 
which has been printed in the Bulletin. 
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PROVIDENCE. 
By H. C. Owen. 


ROVIDENCE Chapter has entered upon a new 
P course of lectures on Commercial Law, and has 
been fortunate in securing the services of Alex- 
ander L. Churchill to prepare and deliver the lectures. 
Mr. Churchill has recently entered into a new 
law partnership, under the firm name of Wilson, Gard- 
ner and Churchill, and has an excellent reputation, 
both as a lawyer, and as an instructor, and has done 
considerable tutoring along the lines required by the 
Institute examination. 

His first lecture was given in the directors’ room 
of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. on the even- 
ing of February 20, on the subject, “Elements of a 
Contract.” About twenty-five members were present, 
and spent a very pleasant and profitable evening. 
Mr. Churchill was very ready to answer any and all 
questions, and judging from the interest displayed, 
there should be a much larger attendance at the 
next lecture. 

The meetings will take place fortnightly, on Tues- 
day evenings, and the remaining lectures will be on 
the following subjects: .March 5, “Void and Illegal 
Contracts.” March 19, “Formalities and Proofs in Re- 
lation to Contracts.” April 2, “Common Commercial 
Contracts, including Bills and Notes, and Bills of 
Lading.” April 9, “Agency.” 

The Educational Committee has followed the 
plan adopted last winter by Boston Chapter, of having 
each lecture printed and distributed to chapter mem- 
bers, so that those members unable to be present and 
hear the lectures, may at least read them. 

The bowling league has just completed its sched- 
ule, and resulted in a very exciting finish. The 
Merchants National Bank team landed on top at the 
finish, wresting the coveted position from the West- 
minster Bank in the final game, the latter taking sec- 
ond place. 

Another Institute veteran has been rewarded by 
promotion to official position in his bank. Providence 
Chapter is proud to announce that E. A. Havens, 
Institute graduate, has been elected assistant Cashier 
of the Mechanics National Bank. Mr. Havens is a 
charter member of Providence Chapter and one of its 
most active supporters. He has served as president 
of his chapter, as treasurer of the national body, and 
as a member of the Executive Council. His many 
friends, all over the country, will join his friends in 
Providence in wishing him every success in his new 
position. 


RICHMOND. 
By John S. Haw. 


UR last meeting was up to the standard set at 
O the beginning of the season’s activities. Dr. 
Douglas S. Freeman of the Virginia State Tax 
Commission spoke on “Tax Reform” and his address 
was listened to with intense interest for the banks of 
the state are much interested in the proposed legisla- 
tion now before the General Assembly of Virginia 
which contemplates some radical changes in the 
method of taxation. 
The other speaker of the evening was W. Meade 
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Addison, Cashier of the National Bank of Virginia, 
who explained how banks are consolidated. Mr. 
Addison is thoroughly qualified to speak on ‘this sub- 
ject for he went through the consolidation of the Bank 
of Richmond with the National Bank of Virginia. 
The Board of Governors of the chapter at a 
recent meeting decided to have our annual banquet 
on Saturday, March 23, at the Hotel Jefferson. The 
Banquet Committee has been appointed and is hard 
at work. H. G. Proctor, who is chairman, promises 
to have one or more speakers of national prominence 
and we are counting on making this year’s dinner 
a record-breaker from the standpoint of attendance. 


~ 


ST. LOUIS. 
By G. Prather Knapp. 


T LOUIS Chapter announced the opening of 

Feature No. 2 of its educational program with 

a series of paid advertisements: in St. Louis lead- 
ing dailies, as follows: 


A COURSE IN CREDITS. 
By E. B. Clare-Avery. 


Assistant Cashier, Merchants Laclede National Bank. 


St. Louis Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, announces a course of five weekly lectures at 
Y. M. C, A. Lecture Hall, Grand and Franklin Aves. 
commencing on Thursday, Feb. 29, at 8:15 p. m. The 
course is open to Institute members without expense 
and special membership for it alone is available to 
anyone interested in the subject. For full particulars, 
see Frank C. Ball, Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


This advertising was supplemented by a folder, 
attractively typed, which was mailed to every chapter 
member. Here it is as a specimen of A. I. B. adver- 
tising: 


“What you know is a club for yourself; what you 
don’t know is a meat-axe for the other fellow.”— 
George Horace Lorimer. 

St. Louis Chapter, American Institue of Bank- 
ing announces the opening of another part of its 
educational program for the year 1911-12, a five-week 
course in “Credits” by E. B. Clare-Avery, Assistant 
Cashier Merchants-Laclede National Bank. 

The course will open at 8:15 p. m February 29, 
1912, at the Lecture Hall, Y. M. C. A. Building, Grand 
and Franklin avenues, and every member of the In- 
stitute is urged to attend this first lecture, because 
those who hear the first lecture of Mr. Clare-Avery’s 
courses rarely iniss the succeeding ones. 

The program, “Credit,” February 29. How de- 
fined. Its functions. Basis for Credit Extension. 
Post’s Primer. “The Credit Man,” March 7. His 
equipment. Equipment of the Credit Department. 
Sources of Credit Information. Methods of Gather- 
ing it. “The Financial Statement,” March 14 and 21. 
What it is and how to analyze it. “Commercial Paper,” 
March 28. Its place in Banking. Its functions in and 
benefits to Modern Business. 

A knowledge of credits is not conducive to success 
in banking, but essential to it. It is therefore scarcely 
necessary to point out, and almost impossible to em- 
phasize sufficiently, the importance of this course to 
Institute members. 

It is worth noting, however, that Mr. Clare- 
Avery’s is perhaps the most condensed and practical 
—the most workable—course in Credits to be ob- 
tained anywhere. He presents in five lectures what 
is usually spread over twenty-five. Non-essentials are 
ruthlessly eliminated and the actual meat of the sub- 
ject—the things you can go right back to your bank 
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and help with—are given the close attention they de- 
serve. 

Unless you know Credits there is a chasm between 
you and success with your institution. Here is a 
short, strong, simple bridge. But it’s a foot-bridge, 
= you have to carry YOURSELF across. It’s up 
you. 

Lest you forget: Y. M. C. A. Building, Grand and 
Franklin Avenues, 8:15 Thursday, February 29. 

No previous enrollment necessary. No text books 
required. Just be on hand if you belong to the 
Institute. If not, come anyhow—prepared to join. 


Signs announcing the course were displayed on 
bulletin boards of all banks and trust companies 
a few days before the course started. As a conse- 
quence, Mr. Clare-Avery delivered his first lecture 
to a larger class than has ever before assembled 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Chapter. It is 
composed mainly of Institute members, but contained 
a@ generous sprinkling of credit men from manufac- 
turing and mercantile concerns all over the city. 

Promotions of A. I. B. men to official positions 
are becoming so general throughout the country that 
it has become more remarkable when a promoted 
employee is not an Institute member, than when he 
is. Nevertheless, great satisfaction is felt by all St. 
Louis Chapter at the election of Walton W. Steels 
to the position of Assistant Trust Officer of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company. Mr Steele has been 
a member of the Institute for several years and his 
connection with the Mississippi Valley is of even 
longer standing. 

Jas. H. Grover, an Institute member, has just 
come into prominence by his election to the presi- 
dency of the Mortgage Guarantee Co. of St. Louis. 
Mr. Grover resigns the bond officership of the Mis- 
issippi Valley Trust Company to take his new posi- 
tion. 

James M. Turley of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, recently read a paper before the Kansas 
University Society of St. Louis, on “Banking.” Mr. 
Turley was complimented very highly by those pres- 
ent upon the merit of his paper. 


SALT LAKE. 
By T. W. Ball. 


HE Million Dollar Diamond & Gold Minstrel & 
Vaudeville Show staged by our chapter on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday was such a success and the 

press and the public were so lavish in their praise 
that we feel quite proud of our efforts. Every mem- 
ber of the show deserves great credit for their efforts 
and of course, special. mention must be made of the 
principal soloists, Messrs. Preston, Kjar, Lund, also 
the end men, Messrs. Mell Saville, D. W. James, Hank 
Barnes, and Lisle Smith, all of whom made great hits 
in their remarkable display of talent. The show will 
prove of benefit to the chapter in other ways than 
financially,,as a number of the bank men, all very 
talented, who have not heretofore been enrolled in the 
chapter have become interested in the work through 
being drawn into the show and we feel sure of an 
increased membership in the near future. 

We are steadily moving forward along educational 

lines having thus far covered the following subjects of 
the course on banking and finance. “Wealth and 
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Wants,” “Production,” “Distribution,” “Consumption,” 
“Exchange and Money,” “Money and Credit,” “Bank- 
ing Functions,” “Credit and Banking,” “Bank Organ- 
ization,” “Bank Administration.” 

At the meeting of Feb. 1, a resolution was passed 
by our chapter endorsing Q. B. Kelly as a candidate 


for the National Executive Council. Mr. Kelly is one 
of our hardest working and most enthusiastic mem- 
bers, is an institue graduate, has a wide acquaintance, 
is a member of the Program Committee for the 1912 
convention and a man of good judgment ripened by 
a wide and varied experience. We know he will be 
a strong candidate and if elected will serve the Insti- 
tute faithfully. 

We are now ready to lay active plans for enter- 
taining the convention, August 21, 22 and 23, and we 
are anxiously awaiting the time when we will have 
the opportunity of showing the delegates our num- 
erous points of interest and telling of the vast re- 
sources of our state. When one stops but to con- 
sider that we here possess some of the world wonders 
in points of interest, such as the great inland salt 
sea, the great tabernacle organ, the world’s greatest 
copper producer, and that we are located in the 
heart of one of the richest mineral producing states 


and one also possessed of soil of wonderful fertility, 
a climate varying from temperate in the northern 
part of the state to semi-tropical in the southern 
part, one can appreciate the truth of the words of 
the late E. H. Harriman, who said that the three 
future great cities of the West would be Chicago, 
Salt Lake and San Francisco. Mr. Harriman backed 
his judgment up by purchasing the control of the 
street railway and electric lighting system of Salt 
Lake and installing a service in keeping with the 
growth and progress of the city. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
By Wm. A. Marcus. 


N the twenty-fourth of January, Frank B. An- 
O derson, President of the Bank of California, 
National Association, discussed the Aldrich 
Currency Plan before one of the largest meetings 
the San Francisco Chapter has held in recent years. 
His main suggestion in the discussion of the plan was 
for a power to be given to the Reserve Association 
that would enable it to control ary discount rate it 
would establish, That power would only be made 
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efficient when the Association could deal in commer- 
cial paper in the open market. The discussion was a 
masterful one and gave to those present a view and 
idea of the scheme which they had not had before. 

Twenty-one contestants entered the annual add- 
ing machine contest on the sixth of February. The 
first prize was carried off by Lloyd Head of the 
American National Bank, who correctly listed 100 
checks in 1 minute 56 1/5 seconds. William F. 
Gabriel of ‘the Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank, 
was a close second, consuming 1 minute 57 2/5 sec- 
onds, and William J. Clasby, whose time was 2 min- 
utes 3 seconds, took third prize. 

The Law Lectures delivered Friday afternoons by 
Robert W. Harrison are now being printed in pam- 
phlet form and may be obtained from the Secretary. 
These pamphlets will gladly be sent to members of 
‘any other chapter desiring them. 

Two noteworthy promotions were made at the 
close of last year. They were William A. Day, Presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Chapter, to be Assistant 
Cashier of the Savings Union Bank & Trust Co. and 
Frank C. Mortimer, past President of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, to be Cashier of the First National 
Bank of Berkeley. 


SCRANTON. 


By Frank A. Loro. 


CRANTON Chapter is enjoying a most successful 
year. The study classes under the direction of 
Attorney Walter L. Schanz, in banking and 

commercial law and public speaking and debating, 
meet weekly on Tuesday and Thursday evenings re- 
spectively, with an average attendance of twenty-five. 
Sixteen of Scranton’s boys were awarded certificates 
for last year’s work. 

The regular February meeting was selected as 
a contest night, between Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 
Chapters, and the greatest turnout of the season 
crowded the meeting rooms in the Y. M. C. A. En- 
thusiasm was manifested and the different favorites 
were cheered as they put forth their valiant efforts 
to move faster than the stop watches, and bring vic- 
tory to their chapter. Much of the evening’s success 
was due to the courtesy of Thomas F. Shea, sales 
manager of the Wales Adding Machine Company, and 
D. E. McCarthy of the Burroughs, each furnishing 
three machines for the contest, regular contest checks, 
and prizes for the first, second and third best times 
for the correct listings. Scranton’s boys won four out 
of the six prizes. Walter De Wilde of the Union Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, sets a new mark by adding 
two hundred checks on a Burroughs machine in three 
minutes and fifteen seconds, the record was previously 
held by H. G. Williams of the First National Bank 
of Nashville, Tenn., whose time was three minutes 
eighteen and one-quarter seconds. This record for 
two hundred checks stands good for the Burroughs 
only, the record on the Wales being three minutes 
thirteen and one-half seconds. 

The winners on the Burroughs machine were as 
follows: First. Walter De Wilde, Union National 
Bank, Scranton, three minutes and fifteen seconds, 
prize, watch, chain and charm. Second, T. E. Flynn, 
Traders National Bank, Scranton, three minutes 


thirty-five and one-fifth seconds, prize, scarf pin. 
Third. William O. Goode, Peoples Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre, three minutes fifty-eight and one-half sec- 
onds, prize, scarf pin. The winners on the Wales 
machine were as follows: First. N. W. Rossman, 
Second National Bank, Wilkes-Barre, three minutes 
thirty and one-half seconds, prize, cuff links. Sec- 
ond. John Benfield, First National Bank, Pittston, 
three minutes thirty-two and three-quarter seconds, 
prize, watch chain. Third. Frank A. Loro, Miners 
Savings Bank, Pittston, three minutes, fifty and one- 
half seconds, prize, scarf pin. 

The record broken by Mr. De Wilde makes the 
third broken on a Burroughs machine by Scranton 
bank clerks. In November 1910, T. E. Flynn of the 
Traders National Bank, Scranton, broke the record 
on two hundred and twenty-five checks, in three min- 
utes and fifty-nine seconds. In the same month M. 
J. Barnack of the Dime Deposit and Discount Bank, 
Scranton, shaved four seconds off Mr. Flynn’s time. 

The meeting was presided over by President of 
the Chapter, John Benfield of the First National 
Bank of Pittston, who welcomed the visitors’ from 
Wilkes-Barre, who have lately organized into a 
chapter of their own. Mr. Benfield touched on the 
educational side of chapter work and cited instances 
of advancement made by members of the A. I. B. 
The welcome was responded to by President Ruff 
of the Wilkes-Barre chapter. Mr. Ruff was followed 
by B. W. Bevans, Cashier of the Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, and prime mover in the 
organization of Wilkes-Barre chapter. Brief ad- 
dresses were also made by William H. Peck, Presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank of Scranton, and 
J. C. Bell, Cashier of Deposit and Savings Bank 
of Wilkes-Barre. 

Scranton Chapter takes pleasure in reporting 
three members as having been advanced to official 
positions. T. Frank Mullin has been elected Assist- 
ant Cashier of the Peoples Union Savings Bank of 
Pittston. George E. Langford has been elected As- 
sistant Cashier of the First National Bank of Pitt- 
ston, Alfred E. Breen, formerly of the Traders Na- 
tional Bank, and the present Treasurer of Scranton 
Chapter, has been elected Cashier of the Dickson City 
National Bank. 

Scranton is a full-fledged candidate for the con- 
vention following that at Salt Lake City, and will 
endeavor to do all in its power to have their dele- 
gates bring the convention to the Electric City in 
1913. 


SEATTLE. 
By Ross MacDonald. 


EATTLE Chapter this year seems to be singularly 
free from the complaint so common in the past 
years known as the “Mid-season langour.” In- 

terest in all chapter activities apparently equals, if 
not exceeds, the enthusiastic start of the fall. The 
educational class, having gone back a few years in 
experience, has once more accumulated the class 
room feeling and is really studying. Before starting 
the special course of lessons on detail banking sub- 
jects, nearly all the members voluniarily prepared a 
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synopsis of the work previously gone over, and our 
instructor, Mr. Hannan has been kept busy correcting 
the papers. 

In pursuance of our previously worked out plan, 
the Educational Committee has secured the following 
gentlemen to conduct the class and lecture on the 
subjects assigned them, in conjunction with the reg- 
ularly prescribed leaflet for that particular lesson. All 
are recognized as authorities on the subjects they will 
handle, and we feel very fortunate to be able to have 
them present to elucidate and explain more fully than 
the pamphlets, in the nature of things, can. The sub- 
jects and the lectures follow: 

“Bank Accounting,” O. S. Larson, C. P. A., for- 
merly Auditor, Scandinavian-American Bank; “Cash 
and Reserves,” L. H. Woolfolk, Assistant Cashier, 
Scandinavian-American Bank; “Clearing Houses,” J, 
Vv. A. Smith, Mgr. Northwest Trust and Savings 
Bank; “Bank Examinations,” J. L. Mohundro, Bank- 
ing Commissioner, State of Washington; “Collections 
and Transits,” J. C. Norman, Assistant Cashier, Dex- 
ter-Horton National Bank; “Loans and Discounts,” 
J. A. Swalwell, Vice-President, National Bank of 
Commerce; “Stocks and Bonds,” R. H. MacMichael, 
Mgr. Bond Dept., Dexter-Horton National Bank; 
“Savings Banks,” T. H. Kolderup, Mgr. Savings De- 
partment, Scandinavian-American Bank; “Public Fi- 
nance,” J. W. Spangler, Vice-President Seattle Na- 
tional Bank. 

The regular February meeting was devoted to 
a debate, on the proposed monetary legislation known 
as the Aldrich plan. The question that the plan as 
proposed would best serve the needs of the country 
at large was defended on the affirmative by Charles 
Lesurd of the Dexter-Horton National Bank and 
Irving Bogardus of the Scandinavian-American Bank, 
while Roscoe Drummond of the Seattle National Bank 
and Ben Phillips of the Union Bank and Trust Co., 
undertook to show it would not. Ali the participants 
spoke very easily, gracefully and in good voice. They 
showed a familiarity with the somewhat involved 
and difficult subject that indicated much study and 
preparation, and advanced so many cogent and logical 
arguments that the judges had much difficulty in 
coming to a decision, and finally by a divided vote 
awarded the debate to the affirmative. The judges 
had been selected to represent the law, the banking 
interests and the mercantile interests of the country. 
The lawyers chosen were Hon. R. A. Ballinger, former 
Secretary of the Interior, and George F. Hannan. The 
bankers were J. A. Swalwell, and J. W. Spangler, 
and M. A. Gottstein served for the Mercantile world. 
At the conclusion of the debate we were for- 
tunate in being able to prevail upon Judze Ballinger 
to address the chapter. He spoke in his usual happy 
and witty vain and interspersed a whole lot of com- 
mon sense as well, especially emphasizing the need 
of more thought and more conservatism in the con- 
sideration of public questions. 

On February 28 Seattle Chapter expects to turn 
out in a body to an inform?l dance given by the 
chapter in the ball room adjoining the chapter head- 
quarters. Much has been promised by the committee 
and as it is the first social event of the winter in 
chapter circles it is looked forward to w‘th much 
eagerness. If perchance there are some who do not 
dance it might be added that all eat, and t*at the 


banquet committee beyond vouchsafing the informa- 
tion that it will take place some time in March at 
the New Washington and be bigger than ever, is act- 
ing so mysteriously as to promise the man of gas- 
tronomic rather than terpsichorean tendencies. 


WASHINGTON. 
By Harry V. Haynes. 


¢¢ VERY much enjoyed addressing the members of 
the chapter at the dinner and rarely have found 
a more appreciative audience.” 

The above is quoted from a letter of Senator 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, to the writer, in con- 
nection with the Ninth Annual Banquet of Washing- 
ton Chapter which was given on February 10, and is 
a tribute to the Institute of which the local chapter is 
a unit. To be in a position to furnish an appreciative 
audience to a speaker of the prominence of Senator 
Burton when such serious questions as reforms in our 
banking and currency system are discussed, makes us 
feel here that we are holding up our end. It also em- 
phasizes what President Joshua Evans, Jr., pointed 
out in the course of his remarks, namely, that the time 
is soon to come when the line of demarkation will be 
more closely drawn and that in these days of keen 
competition the Institute man who gives ear to the 
learned student of finance and who devotes a part of 
his time to the study of the questions to be met and 
the problems to be solved, will stand out markedly 
above the machine man. The success of the banquet 
was contributed to also, in great measure, by Repre- 
sentative John W. Weeks, who spoke on our currency 
problems; by Representative Fred. Schuyler Jackson, 
of Kansas, who discussed the subject ‘Keep Out of the 
Rut”; by John E. Gardin, Vice-President of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, who spoke on “Timely 
Topics”; by George W. White, President of the D. C. 
Barkers Association, who gave “A Talk to the Boys,” 
and by Raymond B. Cox, President of the Institute, 
who told how it happened. The representatives from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Richmond 
were a very pleasing feature. 

The educational work, under the direction of Mr. 
Spaid, has had renewed impetus, not that it was 
needed, but because the Chairman injected it as a 
matter of course. The lectures in “Banking and Fin- 
ance” having come to a close, Mr. Spaid has arranged 
what he considers one of the best faculties to be had 
for the lectures in “Commercial and Banking Law,” 
to wit: “Contracts and Their Requisites” will be han- 
dled by Charles F. Carusi, LL.M., Dean of the Faculty 
of the National University Law School. “The Validity 
and Interpretation of Contracts” will be in the hands 
of Julius I. Peyster, D.C.L. “The Assignment and Ter- 
mination of Contracts” will be discussed by Henry P. 
Blair, LL.B. “Partnerships and Corporations” will be 
taken care of by Corcoran Thom, LL.M. “Sales and 
Bailments” will be the topic of the lecture by Hon. 
Henry B. F. Macfarland, former Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. Charles A. Douglas, A.B., LL.B., 
cc-author of “Douglas and Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments,” will take up in three successive lectures, 
“Negotiable Instruments and Their Execution,” 
“Transfer of Negotiable Instruments” and “Parties 
to Negotiable Instruments.” 
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